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NEW MIDEAST EXPLOSION 





Washington blind 
as alliances crack 


By Kumar Goshal 
N THE MIDDLE EAST, in North Africa, 
in Western Europe, recent events in- 
dicated a weakening of the “positions of 
strength” which Washington has been 
building so industriously. But while a re- 
vulsion against U.S. policies manifested 
itself in various ways, Washington went 
its way apparently blind to the changes 
taking place abroad. 

The violent upheaval in Jordan seemed 
to have been caused by an attempt by 
young King Hussein to hold on to his 
shaky throne by trying to line up with the 
U.S.—in the face of widespread popular 
opposition. Ever since Jordan broke away 
from British control and adopted the 
neutralist policy of Egypt, Syria and Sau- 
di Arabia, Hussein has been afraid his 
throne would topple. Especially since the 
proclamation of the Eisenhower Doctrine, 
he has been trying to line Jordan up with 
Iraq—a member of the Baghdad Pact and 
ruled by Hussein's cousin. 


NATION IN TURMOIL: On April 10 Hus- 
sein dismissed the government of Premier 
Nabulsi, a coalition of the National So- 
cialists, the left-of-center al Baath (Arab 
Resurrection Party) and National Bloc, 
and the Arab Constitution Party. His at- 
tempt to set up another government 
failed, since the Nabufsi coalition had 
overwhelming popular support. 

On April 13 large crowds in Jordan’s 
cities demonstrated against “American 
imperialist projects such as the Eisen- 
hower Doctrine for the Middle East” and 

(Continued on Page 8) 
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“I HAVE A GOOD EYE, UNCLE; I CAN SEE A CHURCH BY DAYLIGHT” . . . Shakespeare: Much Ado About Nothing 
That’s probably what Pat Callahan, 8, of Chicago said when he came home from school with his shiner for Easter 





HOW MANY MORE YEARS OF “ABUSE AND INSULT”? 





Un-Americans’ music quiz sours New York 


By Lawrence Emery 

HE HOUSE COMMITTEE on Un- 

American Activities spent four days in 
New York beginning April 9 hunting for 
subversive influences in the world of mu- 
sic, but its effect on the Big City was one 
of boredom or disgust, or both. The New 
York Civil Liberties Union greeted the 
group with the declaration that it has 
“outlived its usefulness” and called on 
Congress to put it out of business by re- 
fusing to appropriate any more money 


for it. 

Said the NYCLU: “For 18 years now, 
we have endured the grotesque antics of 
this Congressional roadshow on its trips 
around the country. Its contributions to 
constructive legislation have been mea-« 
ger. The Committee has consistently in- 
vaded the individual’s rights to free 
speech and association. It has insulted 
and abused witnesses . . It has used head- 
lines and inspired publicity which have 
jeopardized the reputation and livelihood 


of persons guiltless of any legal crime. 
Actions such as these aroused a mounting 
Sense of outrage and disgust among de- 
cent Americans.” 

..Murray Kempton, columnist for. the 
N.Y. Post, had even harsher words for 
the Committee: “It is, in the increasing 
desperation of its rag-picking, now re- 
vealed as tawdry, stupid and malignant. 
Its conduct is no longer a matter of taste. 
It is ugly and dirty and we are all ugly 


(Continued on Page 9) 





JACK SOBLE 





(1.) AND HIS WIFE MYRA LEAVE FEDERAL COURT 


After they had changed their plea to guilty 


THE NEW YORK ESPIONAGE 


CASE 





Sobles change 
avoid possible 


ACK AND MYRA SOBLE came before 
Federal Judge Richard H. Levet on 
April 10 and pleaded guilty to one of the 
six counts of espionage for which they 
were indicted. They said in effect that 
they had conspired with Soviet officials 
and with Jacob Albam (who continues 
to maintain his innocence) to gather U.S. 
defense data for transmission to the So- 
viet Union. 


What lies behind that plea, which could 
mean for each of the Sobles a sentence 
of 10 years imprisonment and a $10,000 
fine, and what lies ahead in the develop- 
ing hunt for “spies” by a 23-man Federal 
grand jury, were matters for speculation. 


When the Sobles and Albam were ar- 
raigned on Feb. 13 all three pleaded in- 
nocent and Mrs. Soble declared herself 
“not guilty” in a voice that reporters 
called confident and defiant. Five days 
later Jack Soble was found on the floor 


plea to guilty, 
death sentence 


near his cot in the Bronx Federal House 
of Detention “with his eyes open but un- 
conscious.” He was rushed to Bellevue 
Hospital and was kept three weeks in the 
psychiatric division there. 
PSYCHIATRIC REPORT: The actual re- 
port of the Bellevue psychiatrists was 
marked “confidential” but U.S. Attorney 
Paul Williams told the court on April 1 
that the findings indicated that although 
Soble had “shown depressive symptoms 
with anxiety features” they had “never 
reached psychotic proportions” and that 
he was therefore able to stand trial. Ac- 
cording to Williams, the report said Soble 
is “the type of individual who, under 
pressure, could develop another depres- 
Sive state.” 


On April 9 Judge Richard H. Levet ruled 
that Soble was fit for trial and set May 
22 as trial date for all three. Then, on 


(Continued on Page 10) 
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Easter thought 
JERSEY CITY, N. J. 





War is disobedience to the 
commandment, “Thou Shalt Not 
Kill.” We must stop this hypoc- 
risy and quit participating in 
wars, or take the Sermon on the 
Mount out of the Bible, if we 
vant to make our religious ideals 
consistent with principles. 

We must make the sentiment 
of Easter a plea to the leaders of 
all nations to come to realize this 
collective wickedness of depend- 
ing on physical force. 

. Harold E. Fackert 


Revision 
BROOKLYN. N. Y. 

Is it not high time to revise 
“Thou shalt not steal” to a Com- 
mandment as explicit as: ‘‘Thou 
shalt not take from another that 
which he has created by his own 
honest labor’’? 

Veni Vidi 


Which way collaboration? 
NEW YORK, N. Y. 

Mr. Nehru on his last visit 
here said that Marxism was ob- 
solete. Later, at the time of the 
Cairo bombings, quite consistent- 
ly with this point of view, he 
d-nounced British imperialism 
for what it was doing to the 
Egyptian people while continu- 
ing to nourish British imperial- 
ism by assisting British capital 
to obtain a wide field of invest- 
ment in India. 

The question arises, how far 
can you carry class-collaboration 
and continue to claim to be a 
consistent champion of the in- 
terests of working people? 

When we look at China and 
India, two countries with plan- 
ned economies each claiming to 
serve the best interests of the 
majority of its people, we see 
that the Governments of these 
countries do not hesitate to call 
upon all classes to help build 
the country. 

Is there a qualitative differ- 
ence between the type of class- 
collaboration carried on in Chi- 
na where you have a people’s 
government at the helm of af- 
fairs, and the type of class-col- 
laboration practiced in India, 
where, 2S over here, you still 
have a dictatorship of the bour- 


geoisie? 
P. Van Wyck 


Let’s get together 
FAIRDEALING, MO. 

Mankind is faeed with a mons- 
trous problem to be solved; it 
cannot be solved by hero wor- 
ship or by following leaders; this 
problem must be faced and solv- 
ed in a democratic manner by 
a majority of the people. The 
present system of world capital- 
ism divided into. warring groups 
endangers the well-being and 
the very lives of all mankind. 

The issue at hand involves 
bringing to an end the warring, 
oppressive and murderous sys- 





How Crazy Can 
You Get Dept. 


Georgia Interracial Farmers 
Shot at Selves, Jury Finds 
Washington, Apr. 5 — A 
county grand jury in Georgia 
charged today that shootings, 
burnings and bombings at the 
Koinonia Farm, an interra- 
cial community near Ameri- 
cus, Ga., were perpetrated by 
members of the farm commu- 
nity. ; 
N.Y. Herald Tribune, 4/6 
One year free sub to sender of 
each item printed under this head- 
ing. Be sure to send original clip 
with each entry. Winner this “week 





R. Knack, Hortonville, N.Y. 








replaced with the Rights of 
Humanity to own in common 
all means for producing and dis- 
tributing wealth for the com- 
mon good of all and in accord- 
ance with their ability to pro- 
duce to serve human needs to 
the utmost. 

Capitalism can never adjust 
itself to a lasting world peace. 


An AP item by Relman Morin. 
under the heading “Foreign Aid 
Cold War With Reds May Go 
On For 50 Years.’ appeared in 
the daily American Republic, 
Poplar Bluff, Mo., April 5. The 
article says: “The programs over 
10 years have cost an estimated 
56 billion dollars. That’s about 
$330 to every American man, 
woman and child. What's the 
outlook? More of the same.” 

I appeal. to my fellowman in 
all narts of the world: let’s get 
together and see what we can 
do to better the condition of 
mankind. 

J. T. Landis 


Friend indeed 
HAVERHILL, MASS. 

Mossadegh was violently over- 
thrown by Marshall Fazola Za- 
hedi whose government receiv- 
ed a gift of 45 million dollars 
from the U. S, 

Iran’s oil is exploited by the 
English and American owned 
Iranian Oil Co. The nationaliza- 
tion of the oil would have bene- 
fited the poverty-stricken Iran- 
ians, but when Mossadegh tried 
to get a loan from the U. S. he 
was refused. Mossadegh wanted 
to buy off the foreign stock- 
holders in the Iranian Co. and 
produce oil for the benefit of 
Iran. 

Now Iran is ruled by a “friend- 
ly” government, one friendly to 
the U. S., England and the Iran- 
jan Oil Co., and there is so little 
law and order in that country, 
that three American travelers 
are murdered by outlaw hands. 

MLL 


Congrats to Gordon 
ESCONDIDO, CALIF. 

I am getting so much pleasure 
and information out of Eugene 
Gordon’s recent articles about 
our backward South I must write 
to congratulate you for helping 
to spread the light of truth and 
understanding. 

Your Petal Paper story in the 
Spectator column (‘April 1) is a 
gem. It impelled me to write to 
the editor of the Petal Paper, 
the intrepid Mr. East, and order 
a copy of his booklet. I am so 


tem of world capitalism, to bezlad some one is taking up the 


* 


struggle for integration with a 
pen of humor and wit. Some of 
us are so dour in our methods 
of spreading the light. I am wit- 
less but appreciate wit in others. 

Belfrage’s articles on Ghana 
have been thrilling and so en- 
couraging. Every issue lately has 
been an inspiration to me in 
some way or another, Congrat- 
ulations to each and every one 
of your staff for content and 
method of presentation. 

I have noticed there have re- 
cently been some notable ad- 
vancements for the Negro in the 
professions and in government 
agencies. Here in San Diego a 
Negro was appointec to the park 
commission for the first time and 
a union, I believe it was the Elec- 


trical Workers, appointed the 
first Negro newscaster. 
Valida Davila Dich! 


Nomination 
SAN FRANCISCO, CALIF. 

I would like to nominate for 
the Peace Prize some one who 
most richly deserves that honor, 
namely, Martin Luther King. 

He has influenced people all 
over the world in the ways of 
peace, proving that there is a 
way of winning without war and 
revenge. 

I believe such an honor woutd 
be a great and stimulating gift 
for a people who have given the 
world such a fine example of for- 
bearance under persecution. 

Rose Campbell 





Revnolds News, Londor 
‘Oh, here it is—‘Man tries to 
rescue cat from tree’... .!” 
Laundermation 


MUSCATINE, IOWA 

The general public has been 
very thoroughly brain washed 
by the press, radio, TV, etc. All 
that I have talked to believe Mr. 
Beck to be guilty of something. 
They cannot understand that the 
Senatorial committee, which 
took the oath of office to up- 
hold the Constitution and en- 
force the laws, are also law 
breakers. 

Our brain laundries have done 
a wonderful job. 

S. M. Adams 


Shell game 
SANTA FE, N. M. 

The old shell game goes on: 
Dave Beck is the pea being shov- 
ed around while the real thieves 
pocket the loot. These sleight- 
of-hand artists have the gullible 
so dazed that they are unconsci- 
cus of the many hands in their 
pockets. 

Preston McCrossen 
De-cantos 


NEW YORK, N. Y. 
1 


When they recant 

it is the same old decanter 
with the same cork- 
splintered wine. 

For bowing low, they must 
bow the low most. 

We know nothing, they brag 

and further— 

we know more of nothing 

than any mere nobody else. 

2 


Spring is really delightful. 

How pleasant to sit out on a 
park bench 

and eat daffodils 

instead of a dry egg sand- 

wich at the desk. 

April, I love you. Make six 
copies and keep the 
original in a plastic case. 

Eve Merriam 
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Stop the Race! 


VERYWHERE BUT HEREABOUTS this Easter, the conscience of 
the world is speaking out against the threat of nuclear warfare, 

@ At the Vatican the Pope received a special envoy from the 
Premier of Japan and expressed understanding of Japan’s opposition 
to Britain’s scheduled Christmas Island H-bomb tests in the Pacific. 
To the envoy, Prof. Masatoshi Matsushita of St. Paul’s University 
in Tokyo, he gave a copy of his Easter message of last year warning 
against a nuclear “race to the abyss.” He said this clearly defined 
his unchanging views on the subject of his visitor’s mission. 

In the Soviet Union physicist Peter Kapitza, in a person-to- 
person telephone conversation with a British science writer, con- 
firmed the story brought back by Western scientists last year that he 
had indeed refused and still refuses to work on military applications 
of atomic energy. n 

@ In Germany 18 nuclear scientists on April 12 warned the 
Bonn government of Konrad Adenauer against equipping Germany’s 
new armed forces with atomic weapons. Pooh-poohed, the scientists 
came back with an even sharper warning. Among them were four 
Nobel Prize winners. One of these was Prof. Otto Hahn, first physi- 
cist to split the atom, and therefore the progenitor of the Atomic Era, 

Prof. Hahn said that opposition to atomic armament was a mate 
ter of conscience for him. He said that the Hiroshima bombing in 
1945 had made a frightful impression on him and, as one of the pio- 
neers in atomic research, he felt responsibility for what had hap 
pened. 

Prof. Carl Friedrich von Weizsaecker challenged the view of 
Chancellor Adenauer that atomic armament was a political matter 
for which he as head of the government was primarily responsible. 
Said von Weizsaecker, speaking for the 18 German scientists: 

“We do not believe we can escape the responsibility that our 
profession places upon us in relation to political questions.” 


IAJHAT DISTURBS US is that here in the U.S., where scientists in 

droves have spoken out against atomic weapons tests and under- 
scored heavily the perils which fall-out alone has in store for the 
human race; where as recently as last year the Democratic presiden- 
tial candidate staked his campaign largely on opposition to further 
tests; where independent political America 10 years ago, five years 
ago fought to bring this issue to the people—there is no form of pro=- 
test today which the average citizen can join. 

We think there should and could be mass protest against further 
experimentation with and production of atomic weapons. Three mil- 
lion people signed the Stockholm Appeal here in 1950, right under 
the guns of the Korean war-makers. In 1956 Adlai Stevenson, cam- 
paigning against atomic tests, got 26,000,000 votes. President Eisen- 
hower snowed him under as the people’s choice to keep the pzace. 
We felt then that this represented a pretty universal expression of 
the will for peace, but pointed out that this peace mandate of the 
American people had “‘no enforcement arm in American politics, nor 
indeed any reliable means of continued expression in the organiza- 
tional life of the nation.” 

We said also at the time ‘GUARDIAN 11/12/56): 

“The responsibility for generating an effective means for the 
continued expression and enforcement of this mandate, we believe, 
lies primarily with the progressive citizens of America. We urge im=- 
mediate steps toward the accomplishment of this historic end.” 


SIDESTEP ARGUMENT from those who are against starting 
new political parties, let us say quickly that we would settle gladly 
right now for just the germ of a non-partisan pressure group to ban 
atomic weapons. Stevenson might be urged out of retirement to lead 
it. The many scientists who supported him in 1956 would surely do 
so today, and others would join them who felt compelled to stay on 
the sidelines when it was an electoral issue. The people, we are con- 
vinced, would flock to sign up. Congress could get the jogging of its 
life; and most certainly more Peter Kapitzas on the other side of 
the world would take the cue. 
It’s quite a prospect; anybody know Stevenson to talk to? 
—THE GUARDIAN 
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‘IMMUNITY’ LAW REVIEW LIKELY 


4th newsman is convicted 
of contempt; Price sentenced 


LDEN WHITMAN, a copy editor for 
the N.Y. Times, became the fourth 
newspaperman to be convicted of con- 
tempt of Congress when Federal District 
Judge Edward M. Curran in Washington 
ruled him guilty on 19 counts on April 8. 
Whitman was tried without a jury. He 
remained free on bond pending an appeal. 
All four cases arose from a hearing 
conducted by the Eastland Infernal Se- 
curity Subcommittee in January, 1956. 
‘ The other three victims are William A. 
Price, former reporter for the N.Y. Daily 
News, and Robert Shelton and Seymour 
Peck of the Times, All of them invoked 
the First Amendment. 

Price was sentenced to three months 
in jail and fined $500 on April 12 by 
Judge Richmond B. Keech. The case will 
be appealed. ‘Price remained free under 
$1,000 bond. Judge Keech refused to de- 
fer sentence pending a Supreme Court 
ruling in another case which may have 
a decisive bearing on the cases of all 
four newsmen. 


WOULDN'T INFORM: Whitman had told 
the Subcommittee that he had been a 
member of the Communist Party from 
1935 to 1948, but refused to name any 
of his former associates because his “pri- 
vate affairs, beliefs and associations are 
not proper subjects” of Congressional in- 
quiry. At his trial he took the witness 
stand and said that to have answered 
the Subcommittee’s questions would have 
made him an informer, a role he rejected. 
He added: “I also felt that the activities 
of my associates were lawful and to name 











‘ Chile’s high cost of living—and dying 
IPAEMONSTRATORS against skyrocketing prices and fare boosts in Santiago, Chile, 

carry off one of their wounded. The Administration of President Ibanez del Campo 
Es answered Chile’s desperate protests with a state of siege and gunfire that has 
killed at least 40. Hundreds more have been jailed or driven into exile. Opposition 
papers have been raided, padlocked, confiscated. Hiding from police Claudio Veliz, 
foreign editor of the non-communist but vigorously anti-Ibanez Ultima Hora, wrote 
to Carey McWilliams, editor of the Nation. He told of “brutal police oppression,” of “a 
young medicine student (girl, 22 years old) shot dead by a trigger-happy cop who 
managed to place five carbine bullets in her pelvis.” The letter, dated April 3, said: 

“Last night (3:30 a.m.) a police detachment armed with machine guns and sup- 
ported by troops attacked Ultima Hora. (Our Monday evening edition had been pretty 
frank about what was going on.) They shot three of our technicians—one of them will 
probably die this afternoon—and they proceeded to destroy all of our equipment in- 
cluding the typewriters. Now arrest warrants are out for the staff ... ‘This letter has 
a slim chance of getting through. I am giving it to a friend in the post office who 
thinks he c2.1 manage it. The city is under martial law and I can’t cable. Saludos 
from your friend.” 





ha 
WALL STREET JOURNAL 


“{ don’t want the voters to think I’ve 
been vacationing in Florida, but I do want 
them to think I’m close enough to the 
farm problem to have a good healthy tan.” 


kins, a union organizer who admiticd 
working with Communists but refused to 
name them. That case will be the first 
Supreme Court test of the First Amend- 
ment’s protection of the right of belief 
and association. The Court heard argu- 
ment on it last March 7. 


NEW ‘IMMUNITY’ CASE: In another 
case involving the Eastland Subcommit- 
tee, Federal Judge David A. Pine in Wash- 
ington signed an order authorizing use of 
the Immunity Act of 1954 against four 





CONGRESS RECESSES WITHOUT ACTION 


Dixiecrat-Republican deal 





to kill rights bill charged 


ONGRESSIONAL opponents of any 

kind of civil rights legislation had 
succeeded by last week in putting off 
consideration of the Administration's 
mild program until some time in May at 
the earliest. Backers of the program had 
contended from the start that action was 
needed before the start of the Easter 
recess on April 18 to allow time for wear- 
ing down a Dixiecrat Senate filibuster.. 


On April 7 Rep. Richard Bolling (D- 
Mo.), a member of the House Rules Com- 
mittee, told newsmen he had heard ru- 
mors of a ‘“‘deal” between Southern Dem- 
ocrats and Northern Republicans to block 
any action on civil rights this year. It 
was suggested that Republicans were 
working on the theory that they could 
gain more politically by having the Dem- 
ocrats expose their division on the issue 
in 1958—an election year. 


given the opportunity” to act this year 
and added that “time is slipping by rap- 
idly.” The Committee again failed to act 
on the 15th, but Sen. Eastland said he 
might begin hearings on April 29. 


Meanwhile the issue was being be- 
clouded by the sudden championship by 
Dixiecrats of the “sacred right” to a jury 
trial. Under the pending legislation, the 
Federal government could move in a 
civil action to prevent interference with 
the right of Negroes to vote by a court 
injunction barring such interference. Vi- 
olation of the injunction would be pun- 
ishable as contempt of court, which does 
not require a jury trial except in some 
rare and special cases. 


DECEPTIVE PROPOSAL: Sen. Eastland, 


backed by Sens. Strom Thurmond (S.C.) 
and Harry F. Byrd (Va.), has introduced 


them would cause trouble for people 


guilty of no wrongdoing.” 


Sole government witness was 


some circumstances, into their beliefs. 


Asked if the Senate resolution author- 
izing the Subcommittee’s probes empow- 
ered it to inquire into the editorial con- 
tent of newspapers, Sourwine said it did 


not. 


NARROW RULING: At the time of the 
probe, the Times editorially charged that 
it was “aimed with particular emphasis 
at the N. Y. Times.” Sourwine denied t's, 
but acknowledged that of 18 witnesses 
called, 14 were past or present employes 
of the paper. Another was a relative of a 


‘Times employe. 


Judge Curran ruled that the Subcom- 


J.G. 
Sourwine, associate counsel of the Sub- 
committee, who said that Congressional 
committees have the right to inquire into 
the lawful activities of citizens and, in 


witnesses who had invoked the Fifth 
Amendment. 


One of the four is Harold Glasser, for- 
mer Treasury Dept. economist who was 
called in a Congressional probe of the late 
Harry Dexter White, Treasury official 
accused by Atty. Gen. Brownell and FBI 
director Hoover as a Communist agent 
during the 1952 Presidential campaign. 


The other three are Honolulu residents 
who were called last November in a probe 
there widely accepted as an attempt by 
Eastland to block statehood for Hawaii. 
They are Wilfred Oka, former columnist 
for the progressive weekly Honolulu Rec- 
ord, Robert McElrath, publicity director 
for the Intl. Longshoremen’s & Ware- 
housemen’s Union, and Myer C. Symonds, 
attorney for the ILWU . 


Judge Pine rejected a defense motion 
for a stay of his order pending an appeal 


against it. After he signed it on April 10, 
it became known that the Subcommittee 
had already issued subpenas for the four. 
Glasser is to appear on April 15, the other 
three on April 30. 


mittee’s questions had been pertinent to 
a valid legislative purpose and that the 
questions to Whitman had been relevant 
to that purpose. He said the sole issue 
was whether the Senate had given the 
Subcommittee “authority to ask the ques- 


a bill requiring a jury trial in all such 
contempt-of-court cases. Asst. Atty. Gen 
Warren Olney 3rd has called this a “dan- 
gerously deceptive proposal” and a “clev- 
er device to nullify” the Administration's 


PROCF IN THE PUDDING: House and 
Senate Republican leaders emphatically 
denied knowledge of any deal. On March 
8 the Rules Committee refused to act on 


ee 


RE OE NIECE 


—— 





a motion by Bolling that the civil rights 
bill be called up for immediate hearings 
and clearance to the House floor. Instead, 
the Committee voted 6 to 4 to adjourn. 
Said Bolling: “The results speak for 
themselves. There must be some working 
relationship.” Later Rules Committee 
chairman Howard W. Smith (D-Va.) an- 
nounced that hearings would be held 
after the Easter recess. To Bolling, this 
was proof that the delay was deliberate: 
“This confirms my earlier suspicions. I 
have had two confirmations in one day.” 
In the Senate the Judiciary Committee, 
headed by Sen. James O. Eastland (D- 
Miss.), for the third straight weekly meet- 
ing faitcd to act on the measure despite 
pressure by Sen. Thomas C. Henning Jr. 
‘D-Mo.). But the delaying tactics there 
took an odd form: a quorum of the Com- 
mittee didn’t show up. There was some 
talk of a boycott, but most of the mem- 
bers wlio were on hand were opponents 
of the bill; its supporters stayed away. 


NOT MUCH TIME: On April 10 Hennings 
announced that he wou!d try for a show- 
cown et the Commitiee’s next Monday 
meeting on April 15, the last before the 
Easter receocs. He said that meeting “will 
be crucial if the Senate itself is to be 


** ats 


civil rights program. 


Speaking before the recent annual con- 
ference of the Natl. Civil Liberties Clear- 
ing House, he pointed out that the jury 
trial measure was proposed “significantly 
by opponents of more effective enforce- 
ment of the constitutional prohibitions 
against official discrimination based on 
race or color.” He said the “key civil right 
is the right to vote” and added: ‘“‘Unhap- 
pily, there are areas in our country where 
by one device or another, substantial seg- 
ments of our population are denied an 
effective voice at the polls.” 

The Washington Post has called the 
Eastland bill “a crafty flanking move- 
ment.” Others have pointed out that few 
if any Southern juries would convict a 
voting registrar who kept Negroes from 
the rolls on any pretext. 





Don't be so superior 

USSIAN scientists are not to be dis- 
counted either ... They have “a 
deep inferiority complex which drives 
them to spectacular achievements,” 

something the West now lacks. 
From a review of The Red Army in 
The San Francisco Chronicle, Mar. 3 
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tions and whether he answered them.” 
But in Whitman's case, 


was deferred pending a ruling by the Su- 
preme Court in the case of John T. Wat- 


sentence 











But on April 12 the Federal Court of 
Appeals stayed Judge Pine’s order and 
gave lawyers on both sides until April 18 
to file supplemental memoranda. This 
action suggested that the Court may rule 
on the Constitutional issues raised by 
the defense. 


THIRD USE: This is the third time the 
Immunity Act has been invoked and the 
first time its use was asked directly by 
a Congressional committee. In the first 
two cases it was sought by the Attorney 
General himself. 


Those cases involved William Ludwig 
Ulimann and Edward J. Fitzgerald, both 
former government employes named by 
“Spy Queen” Elizabeth Bentley. In the 
Ulimann case, the Supreme Court upheld 
one aspect of the law and he later “purg- 
ed” himself of a contempt charge. Fitz- 
gerald continued to invoke the Fifth 
Amendment and was sentenced to six 
months in prison. He served his term 
and was released last March 29. 
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United May Day meeting in New York 


HE PROPOSAL BY GUARDIAN Mailbag correspondent Nan Dickman for joint 
May Day observances this year has rung the bell in New York; and the Rev. 
Hugh Weston writes from Saugus, Mass., that Boston, too, may have a joint May 


Day meeting. 


In response to an invitation from the N. ¥. Committee for Socialist Unity 
headed by Clifford T. McAvoy, former American Labor Party leader and a mem- 
ber of Mayor LaGuardia’s administration in the 30’s, acceptances have been received 
from the following to speak at a New York May Day meeting Wed. evening, May 1, 
at Central Plaza, Second Av. at 7th St., Manhattan: 

George Blake Charney, chairman, N. Y. State Communist Party; Bert Cochran, 
editor, American Socialist; Dorothy Day, editor, Catholic Worker; Farrell Dobbs, 
national secretary, Socialist Workers Party; Dr. W. E. B. DuBois, John T. McManus, 
general manager of the GUARDIAN; A. J. Muste, Liberation magazine and Harvey 
O’Connor, author and civil liberties leader. . 

Speakers have been invited from the Socialist Party, Socialist Labor Party and 
Independent Sociasist League among others. Norman Thomas, veteran Socialist 
leader, expressed approval of the joint meeting but could not accept because of an 


out-of-town engagement. 


The Committee for Socialist Unity has conducted forums for the last six months 


with speakers of widely divergent views in New York. 


Individuals who will help at 


the meeting are asked to attend a preliminary meeting Wed. evening, April 24, at the 
Forum headquarters, 74 Fifth Ave., near 14th St. 





INTERRACIAL FARM SIEGE 


Ministers support 
Koinonia farmers; 
lke ducks appeal 


HE 14-YEAR-OLD, 1,100-acre inter- 

racial cooperative Koinonia Farm near 
Americus, Ga., had been harassed be- 
fore. Threats of violence had hampered 
buying and selling and its roadside mar- 
ket was dynamited on Jan. 14. But the 
first attempt to kill was made on Jan. 29, 
when a speeding car raked roadside resi- 
dences with machine-gun bullets. Chil- 
dren playing on a lighted volleyball court 
were missed by a shotgun blast. A bul- 
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let pierced the window of a house and 
barely missed a sleeping child. 

After fruitless appeals to Sumter Coun- 
ty sheriff Chappell, Koinonia founder 
and farm leader Dr. Clarence Jordan, 
Georgia-born and white, wrote President 
Eisenhower on Jan. 22: “We are facing 
annihilation unless quick, decisive action 
is taken by someone in authority.” The 
next thing Jordan knew was that his 
letter had been passed down through 
Atty. Gen. Brownell to Georgia Gov. Grif- 
fin, who had his Atty. Gen. Cook forward 
it to Dist. Scticitor Gen. Burgamy in 
Americus. Burgamy handed it to Sheriff 
Chappell. Decisive action followed. 


BLAME THE VICTIMS: Burgamy em- 
paneled an all-white grand jury; the 
sheriff rounded up as witnesses persons 
who had seen Negroes and whites strolling 
down Americus streets together; the man 
who saw “a white girl and two Negro boys 
[who] walked down the street, all eating 
popcorn out of the same bag”; those he 
hoped would throw light on rumors, as 
the N.Y. Herald Tribune put it, “that 
white and Negro male and female mem- 
bers of the farm community might have 
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Leo Huberman will speak 
in Los Angeles April 26 
N HIS FIRST home-coming appearance 
following his seven-month around-the- 
world tour, Leo Huberman will speak in 
Los Angeles at the Unitarian Public Fo- 
rum, Friday evening, April 26, in the Uni- 
tarian Auditorium, 2936 8th St. 
Huberman, co-editor of the Monthly 
Review and author of We, The People and 
Man’s Worldly Goods, will give a first- 
hand report of his trip. He was invited to 
India to work as an economist with the 
Indian Institute of Statistics. He will also 
answer questions from the audience. 
Tickets are available at the Church of- 
fices. Admission is 78 cents. 
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been more to each other than mere work- 
ing companions [and] ,.. that the farm 
is some kind of financial racket, or that 
it is a beehive of Communist activity.” 


The grand jury on April 5 issued a 20- 
page presentment: “From the standpoint 
of legal evidence, we cannot state what 
person or persons committed the violence. 
This grand jury would be persuaded that 
the evidence more strongly indicates the 
violence was being committed by [mem- 
bers of the Koinonia community] rather 
than by anyone else.” 


UNDER SIEGE: Dr. Jordan noted wryly 
that the grand jury neglected to charge 
Koinonia with its own economic strangu- 
lation and the legal harassments direct- 
ed at it by Americus officials. Twenty- 
three ministers, including Baptist, Meth- 
odist, Episcopal, Presbyterian and Luth- 
eran, from seven Georgia cities, sent this 
open letter “to Christian ministers” of 
the state: 

“In regard to recent publicity concern- 
ing Koinonia Farm, Inc., near Americus, 
Ga., we, the undersigned, in light of the 
present understanding express our belief 
that: 

“1. Koinonia Farm is a Christian com- 
munity. 

“2. Acts of violence have come from 
persons outside the Koinonia group. 

“3. No connection exists between Koi- 
nonia Farm and the Communist Party. 

“We pray that God’s truth and Christ’s 
redeeming love may be revealed in this 
present crisis in Sumter County.” 

Dr. Jordan said that many white 
teachers, businessmen, farmers and oth- 
er residents of the area are sympathetic. 
But the violent few have frightened all 
into non-cooperation and silence. Some 
of the farm’s residents are “‘so nervous” 
at the siege that Koinonia has bought 
a 120-acre auxiliary site near Somerville, 
N.J., where members of the cooperative 
may go for rest. Koinonia Farm is neither 
backing down nor selling out. 

In New York last week Dr. Jordan 
sought and received promise of aid from 
Negro ministers, 





Tapley in N.Y. Amsterdam Kews 
The Statue of Liberty 





REV. MARTIN LUTHER KING JR. 
A leader of the pilgrimage 





THE TANDARIC CASE 


Chicago machinist, 
hounded for years, 
faces deportation 


CHICAGO, ILL. 

TEVE TANDARIC is a 49-year-old East 

Chicago machinist. He was brought to 
this country from Austria-Hungary by his 
parents at age three. In his twenties he 
did a few wrong things: in 1933 he got 
arrested for battling the marshals who 
were trying to evict an unemployed neigh- 
bor; he was a CIO pioneer in organizing 
Steel; when that job was done he went 
to Spain to fight Franco. 

Wrongly, he used-his brother’s name 
to go to Spain, and when he came back 
in 1939 he sidestepped some re-entry 
technicalities. In 1944 the Immigration 
Dept. started deportation proceedings 
against him but the Board of Immigra- 
tion Appeals (it was better then) threw 
out the case because of “serious doubts 
that respondent is subject to deportation 
on the criminal charge contained in the 
warrant of arrest.” 

The Immigration boys grabbed him 
again in 1950, this time on the surmise 
that he was a Communist. At the hearing 
they could produce no evidence and Tan- 
daric won another round. But two days 
later he was grabbed again, on the orig- 
inal 1944 charges, and this time a final 
order of deportation was issued in April, 
1951. 


BAIL DENIED: Where to send him was 
a problem: Austria-Hungary no longer 
exists; his birthplace now is part of Yu- 
goslavia. It took five years but in 1956 
the Dept. of Justice got the Yugoslav 
Embassy to issue a visa. Tandaric was 
ordered to report for immediate depor- 
tation. This time the Board of Immigra- 
tion Appeals upheld the order on the 
same charges that were thrown out 13 
years earlier. 

On March 20 Tandaric was picked up 
by six Dept. of Justice agents at his job 
in East Chicago and taken to the Chicago 
Detention Center for deportation March 
27. His attorney got a stay pending judi- 
cial review of the case in the Federal 
Courts, scheduled to begin April 12 be- 
fore Judge Igoe. Meanwhile Tandaric has 
been denied bail on the contention of the 
District Director of Immigration that he 
intends to escape and resist arrest. 


The Midwest Committee for Protection 
of Foreign Born, 431 S. Dearborn, Room 
325, is handling Tandaric’s case, among 
manv others. Financial help is needed. 
Also, the Committee urges appeals to 
Atty. Gen. Brownell to drop the Tandaric 
proceedings; and letters to Congressmen 
and Senators demanding a bar to depor- 
tation of any person who entered the 
country before the age of 14; and of all 
legal residents who have lived here for 
five years. 





NEGRO PILGRIMAGE 


50,000 expected 
at freedom rally 
in Capital May 17 


spe NAACP national office has called 
on all local and state units to sup- 
port the Prayer Pilgrimage for Freedom 
in Washington on May 17. NAACP exec, 
secy. Roy Wilkins is co-chairman of the 
demonstration with A. Philip Randolph, 
president of the Brotherhood of Sleeping 
Cur Porters and an AFL-CIO vice pres- 
ident, and Rev. Dr. Martin Luther King 
Jr., president of the Southern Leadership 
Conference and leader of the successful 
Montgomery anti-jimcrow bus movement, 
The Pilgrimage was officially launch- 
ed at a Washington meeting of 77 lead- 
ers of church, civic, fraternal and labor 
organizations in observance of the third 
anniversary of the U. S. Supreme Court 
decision outlawing jimcrow in public 
school education, in protest against 
Southern terror and violence, and in sup= 
port of pending civil rights legislation. 


GOAL: 50,000: A Pilgrimage office has 
been opened in NAACP national head- 
quarters, 20 W. 40th St., New York 18, 
N. Y. Rev. Thomas Kilgore Jr., pastor 
of Friendship Baptist Church, New York, 
is exec. director. Additional offices axe in 
Harlem and Montgomery. The letter to 
NAACP branches urged a minimum of 
50,000 for an open air meeting in the 
park area in front of Washington's Lin- 
coin Memorial. 

Civil rights supporters in each come 
munity are being asked to join the Pil- 
grimage. NAACP branches will arrange 
for transportation. 








APPEAL BOLSTERED 


Mexico denies 
it deported Sobell 


HE MEXICAN DEPT. of Migration 
has declared there is no record that 
it ordered the expulsion of Morton So- 
bell from Mexico. A letter to this effect 
from the Migration Dept. was filed April 
10 with the U. S. Court of Appeals by 
attorneys for Morton Sobell to prove its 
charge that the prosecution lied when it 
claimed Mexico had deported Sobell. 





The new evidence, in addition to pre- 
vious documentation refuting the pro- 
secution, was cited as further reason for 
a hearing. The Appeals Court is now con- 
sidering such an appeal by Sobell. 


Sobell, who maintains his innocence, 
is imprisoned in Alcatraz on a 30-year 
sentence for conspiracy to commit espion- 
age. He charges that the prosecution 
illegally kidnapped him from Mexico, and 
then, to make him appear 4 fugitive, said 
he had been deported. 


THE FILES SEARCHED: The new letter 
went to a Mexican attorney March 9 “by 
consent of the head of the department” 
from Migration Inspector Jose Inez Perez. 
It said: 

“I wish to advise you that in the files 
pertaining to Morton Sobell, United Sta- 
tes Citizen, there is no record to the ef- 
fect that this Department has ordered 
his expulsion from the country.” 





Whe he? 

MONG the witnesses called by the 

House Un-American Committee 

at its recent Chicago hearings was 

John Rossen, manager of the Cinema 

Annex theater, which sometimes shows 

Soviet films. At one point committee 

counsel Arens asked Rossen if he had 

ever shown films based on dramas by 
“Cheevok.” 


A puzzled Rossen deduced that 
Arens meant Chekhov and corrected 
the counsel. And, he added, since 
Chekhov died over 50 years ago, it 
would be impossible for him to testify 
before the committee. 
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J. D. Bernal: ‘Tens of millions will die if this madness is allowed to continue 


By Gordon Schaffer 
Special to the GUARDIAN 
BERLIN 

HEN the World Peace Council meets at Colombo, 

Ceylon, in June, it will be officially opened by Cey- 
lon’s Prime Minister Bandaranaike. This indication of 
official support for the peace movement by one of the 
new free countries of Asia is an expression of a deve- 
lopment that has been going on for some time. Despite 
the line that the World Peace Council is only an instru- 
ment of Soviet policy, the truth is that the neutral 
countries, and particularly India, have been playing an 
increasing part in its work. 

It is equally true that the Asian countries are more 
and more accepting the basic policies for so long put 
forward by the Council: disarmament, the ending of 
military blocs and co-existence. 

The meeting of the Council bureau which I attend- 
ed in Berlin, called the Ceylon meeting and determined 
meanwhile on a campaign against the atomic tests as 
a first step to disarmament and the complete abolition of 
these weapons. 


BERNAL’S WARNING: I wish Prime Minister Macmil- 
lan and the other politicians who blithely declare that 
Britain must go on with the Christmas Island H-bomb 
tests, to prove she is a great power, could have seen how 
bitterly the Council representatives from Asia feel about 
the tests. 

Prof. J.D. Bernal, Fellow of the Royal Society and 
one of Britain’s foremost scientists, gravely warned that 
the effects of the tests already carried out have been 
much underestimated, Every single inhabitant of this 
globe, he said, has in his bones Strontium 90 released 
by these tests. It has the most serious effect on children 
who are building new bone material. They have a longer 
time in which to absorb the poison and in addition are 
drinking milk which absorbs the Strontium 90 through 
the grass eaten by the cows. 

“Thousands will die. Millions may die from what 
has already happened, but tens of millions will die if 
this madness is allowed to continue.” With these words 
Bernal summed up. If they could be heard and under- 
stood all over the world, no military or political“leader 
would dare explode another bomb. 


NEED FOR ACTION: Pyrof. Bernal said that the Soviet 
government has now so nearly approached the Western 
position in disarmament in its latest notes that tech- 
nical difficulties no longer prevent agreement. The dif- 
ficulties are political, he said. He concluded that the 
resistance of the Western governments to the abolition 
of the tests is a clear proof that war is being prepared. 


Of the many other issues raised in the discussion, 
I would single out two: 


@ World opinion must act quickly because the 
economy of many countries is becoming geared to atom- 
ic war preparations. One estimate given was that Amer- 
ica, which now supplies arms to 45 countries, would have 
15,000,000 unemployed if the world turned to disarma- 
ment. 


The message of the World Peace Council is one 
of hope, not fear and not despair. The forces that will 
gather at Colombo, and the hundreds of millions who 
are taking part in the struggle against the peril of nu- 
clear annihilation, are becoming so great that no gov- 
ernment will be able to stand against them. 





THE GLOVES ARE OFF 





THE CASE OF PETROS MOUTSOS 








British political pot 
boils over H-tests 
and economic crisis 


By Cedric Belfrage 
LONDON 
ENEATH the gentlemanly veneer worn 
by both government and opposition 
leaders, the political crisis here is begin- 
ning to come to a head. Its various ele- 
ments, which have been boiling up one 
by one in recent weeks, are being paraded 
in the budget debate in the darkly uni- 
fying context of Britain's economic 
shambles. 


Splits within both parties were dram- 
atized by the resignation from the Cab- 
inet of Lord Salisbury (who put Mac- 
millan in office) over Archbishop Maka- 
rios’ release from exile, and by the La- 
bourites’ clash over H-bomb tests. Trade 
union leadership was split over the deci- 
cion by a small card-vote majority to 
suspend the engineers’ and shipbuilders’ 
strike pending a government Court of 
Inquiry verdict. New revelations about 
the Suez fiasco, and widening compre- 
hension of its economic and political 
consequences, hardened the division with- 
in all classes as to the Tories’ capacity 
to govern. 


A LONG WAR? Almost nobody believed 
that suspension of the biggest strike since 
1926 meant an end to industrial unrest. 
The “razor-edged armistice’ ‘Tory Daily 
Mail) might be “merely an armistice in 
a protracted war” (Liberal Manchester 
Guardian). Nearly all of the 40 unions 
involved had voted to stay out; the de- 
ciding vote came from William Carron, 
right-wing leader of the Amalgamated 
Engineering Union with half a million 
members on strike. 

The day before suspension, production 
had been halted in 1,000 factories in 
London alone. Strikers shouted “Black- 
leg!’ and “Traitor!” at Carron after sus- 
pension was decided, and his hat was 
knocked off in a scuffle as police escort- 
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Vicky in London Mirror 
. « . and I protest strongly against the 
biased weather forecasts on the BBC 
which spread alarm and despondency 
during the present national emergency.” 
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ed him to his car. Boilermakers’ leader 
Ted Hill, who put the workers’ case with- 
out gloves before the Court of Inquiry, 
told the press that if the court’s findings 
were unacceptable “you can rest assured 
we shall start the struggle all over again.” 


DISASTER AHEAD: The workers’ mili- 
tancy—which suspension of the strike 
has far from cooled—and the tough line 
of the employers and government seem 
indeed to promise “a protracted war.” No 
satisfactory settlement is to be expected 
under such a government, which is set 
on destroying the post-war foundations 
of a “welfare state’ and creating a 
“healthy” pool of unemployment to keep 
wages down. A small award would not 
even offset the cost-of-living rise which 
Tory legislation is imposing 

Most Britons are aware that, as the 
Times put it when the strike was called 
off, “if things go on as they are much 
longer the country will be faced with 
economic disaster."’ How such a disaster 
can be avoided without a sharp curb on 
Capitalist profiteering, in view of the 
workers’ refusal to return to pre-war 
standards of poverty and insecurity, the 
Times cannot suggest. The outcry for 
more exports continues, but it is in vital 
export industries that the unrest is 
greatest. _ 


AWESOME RESPONSIBILITY: With the 
government's borrowing powers exhaust- 
ed, the situation is already beyond mend- 
ing except by radical measures, presum- 
ably involving further “austerities’” of 
which the workers would only accept 
their share as part of a long-range na- 
tional plan. Only a Labour government 
could obtain support for such measures, 
and Labour's leaders are still vacillating 
in face of the challenge to their socialist 
pretensions. But the victory of the party’s 
genuinely socialist elements in the clash 
over H-test policy was a hopeful sign. 


There is no question that the H-bomb 
test is the most pressing of the responsi- 
bilities laid by history—to the apparent 
mortification of leader Gaitskell—on the 
shoulders of the Labour Party. But last 
week Britain still awaited clearer signs 
that an alternative government was ready 
to take power, with a domestic and for- 
eign policy of planned de-catastrophiza- 

tion. 





Greek seaman secretly whisked 
out of U.S., saved in France 


T TWO O'CLOCK Sunday afternoon, 

April 7, Petros Moutsos, 24-year-old 
Greek seaman, had lunch with his U.S.- 
born wife Angela in New York. They said 
a casual farewell as they went on separ- 
ate errands. Two-and-a-half hours later 
Moutsos was on a plane bound for Greece 
—and perhaps for prison or death. He 
was snatched from that fate in a last- 
minute rescue, engineered by friends, as 
his plane touched down in Paris. 


Moutsos, a tall, good-looking young 
man, is a member of the Fedn. of Greek 
Maritime Unions which, though it claims 
representation for a majority of Greek 
seamen, is illegal. Many of its members 
and officers are now serving sentences 
in concentration camps and some have 
been executed. Greek shipowners have 
fought it bitterly and, according to the 
union, have won the cooperation of U.S. 
immigration authorities. 


In October, 1955, Moutsos walked off 
his ship, the Ionian Messenger, in Nor- 
folk, Va. The law gave him 29 days to 
spend in the U.S. but during a visit to 
Baltimore he met and fell in love with 
Angela Boyer. They married and he set- 
tled down as a house painter. 


A HEARING IN JAIL: On Dec. 10, 1956, 
Angela’s 2lst birthday, Moutsos went 
aboard a ship in Baltimore’s harbor to 
talk with some former ship-mates. Immi- 
gration agents arrested him and rushed 
him to New York where he was held for 
lack of $5,000 bail. 


He had his first hearing in jail on Dec. 
18. Then, as in all other hearings that 
swiftly followed, his defense attorney, 
Lester Fetel of the firm of William L. 
Standard, did not deny that Moutsos 
had overstayed his leave, but pressed oth- 
er considerations: The Dept. of Immigra=- 
tion could at its discretion permit the 
husband of a citizen to stay in the coun- 
try, no matter how he had entered. And 








the law clearly provided that no alien was 
to be deported if he faced persecution or 
death in his homeland. 


Friends raised $5,000 and won Moutsos’s 
release -on Dec, 28. Since then he has 
been in and out of Immigration Dept. 
hearings and court rooms, trailed, picked 
up on various pretexts, harassed. Against 
his pleas to be allowed to stay in the U.S. 


aera: 


or depart voluntarily for some country 
other than Greece, the government had 
only two arguments: (1) He had refused 
to answer questions about his political 
affiliations; (2) he had sold subscriptions 
to two Greek newspapers sympathetic to 
his union. He was not charged with being 
a Communist. 


OUR ALLY: To all the evidence of Greek 
terror against members of the maritime 
union, the Dept. of Immigration answer- 
ed: “Greece is our ally ... Even as we 
in the United States protect ourselves 
against Communists, so does Greece .. .” 
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On April 7 when Petros and Angela 
Moutsos had their last Sunday lunch to- 
gether, they and their attorney assumed 
that Moutsos’ second appeal was still be- 
ing considered by the Regional Director 
of Immigration Services in Burlington, 
Vt. Applications for visas to a number of 
other countries had been made; answers 
were expected momentarily. 


A SUNDAY PICKUP: On Monday, April 
8, attorney Fetel found in his office the 
notice of the final turn-down. It was 
dated March 29 and had béen delivered 
on Saturday, April 6, after the close of 
business. He hurried to Federal District 
Judge Thomas Murphy to apply for a 
stay of deportation. At 4:30 on the after- 
noon of April 8 the Dept. of Immigration 
revealed that Moutsos had been picked up 
and put aboard a plane for Greece, with- 
out any notice to anyone, 24 hours ear- 
lier. 


On Tuesday morning word came from 
the Czechoslovak Embassy in Washing- 
ton that a visa had been granted and 
that Moutsos might have a sanctuary. 


At the time it seemed the offer of 
refuge had come too late. It was not until 
April 15 that a cablegram from Paris 
brought word that Moutsos was safe. It 
gave no details of the rescue. In New 
York friends of Moutsos urged that let- 
ters be sent to Attorney General Brownell 
in Washington protesting the Immigra- 
tion Department’s policy on rushing 
Greek seamen into the hands of Greck 
police, knowing the fate that awaits them. 
Moutsos was saved; others might not be. 
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THE FINE LINE BETWEEN MURDER AND EXECUTION 





Is killing a state monopoly? 


By Elmer Bendiner 


O God! that bread should be so dear, 
And flesh and blood so cheap! 


—Thomas Hood 


ITH LEGISLATURES in many states 

considering bills to abolish capital 
punishment, those who uphold the gov- 
ernment’s right to kill have shifted their 
ground. Statistics of centuries have de- 
bunked the claim that the rope, faggot, 
electric chair or cyanide capsule deters 
crime (GUARDIAN 4/1), and _ history 
records the spectacle of men picking 
pockets in a crowd watching other pick- 
pockets being hanged. The cry for ven- 
geance upon the wicked has an archaic 
sound. There is left the argument of the 
budget-cutter. 


Judge Samuel S. Liebowitz, who before 
his election to the bench was a noted 
criminal lawyer, told a reporter three 
years ago that it was unfair to expect 
the State to feed and house a criminal 
for life at a cost he estimated at $1,400 
a year. 


Another celebrated criminal lawyer, 
Lloyd Paul Stryker, said: “I don’t see why 
society, when one of its members is de- 
stroyed, should spend its moneys on tak- 
ing care of and feeding the murderer for 
40 years or more.” 


Stryker buttressed his argument with 
a denunciation of murderers and a baf- 
fling paradox: “Our most fundamental 
right is the right to live. I would not 
abolish the death sentence.” 


DARROW CUTS THROUGH: Clarence 
Darrow debating with Judge Alfred J. 
Talley in New York in 1924 met the eye- 
for-an-eye argument this way: “We are 
told, ‘Oh, the killer does it; why shouldn’t 
the state?’ I would hate to live in a state 
that I didn’t think was better than a mur- 
derer.” 


Judge Talley, calling the U.S. in the 
midst of the Prohibition Era “the most 
lawless nation on the face of the earth” 
and denouncing “the criminal tendency 
on the part of the American people,” had 
pleaded for the sternest measures to re- 
serve the right to kill as a monopoly of 
the state. But a few years before the Tal- 
ley-Darrow debate an interesting dispute 
arose in the Canadian Arctic that showed 
how fine the line was between murder 
and execution, and how the monopoly 
could be disputed. 


NO HIGHER POWER: An Eskimo tribe 
had sentenced one of its members to die 
for murder. The execution was carried 
out by two tribesmen assigned to the job. 
But Canada, not recognizing the rights of 





THE TRENTON SIX 





Drawing by Fred Wright 

“In order to save taxpayers dollars, all 

misdemeanors now carry the death pen- 
alty.” 


Eskimos to govern themselves, regarded 
the execution as unofficial and therefore 
as murder. The Mounted Police there- 
upon arrested the executioners and 
hanged them. The Nation commented: 


“Vengeance again becomes decorous 
and legal and there seems to be no higher 
power ... to swing the executors of the 
Eskimo executors into the Arctic dark- 
ness of eternity.” 


Even if the right to kill were unchal- 
lenged, the wisdom of those who decide 
whom and when to kill remains eter- 
nally questionable. The Marquis de Lafa~< 
yette wrote: “I shall ask for the abolition 
of capital punishment until I have the 
infallibility of human judgment demon- 
strated to me.” Judge Liebowitz, sharing 
none of Lafayette’s hesitations, has said 
there is “almost no chance for a mistake” 
in first degree murder cases, that in the 
case of those convicted, guilt had been de-~ 
monstrated “more than beyond the rea- 
sonable doubt called for by the law.” 


TRIAL BY HUDDLE: But a state com- 
mission in Pennsylvania has disclosed 
that juries have decided criminal cases 
by the toss of a coin. Judge Jerome Frank 
once told the story of a jury that decided 
on a second degree murder conviction by 
drawing lots out of a hat. 


Harry Elmer Barnes and Negley K. 
Teeters, in their New Horizons in Crim- 
inology, denounce “bargain-day justice” 
and “trial by huddle” in which the op- 
posing lawyers and the judge work out 
a “compromise.” The authors cite the 
Trenton Six case as justice by “compro- 
mise.” All six Negroes had allegedly ‘‘con- 
fessed” to murder and were sentenced 
to die. Few doubted that they would 


have gone to the chair if world opinion, 





They would have gone to the chair if there had not been a world protest 


alerted by the GUARDIAN, had not en- 
forced a retrial. That one was declared a 
mistrial; but after the third trial the 
jury acquitted four and convicted two 
whom the prosecution had never consi- 
dered the principal defendants. 


Judge Julius H. Miner, in a 1946 speech, 
charged that juries become bewildered 
by the “machine gun rapidity of the ‘ob- 
jections,’ ‘exceptions,’ ‘sustained,’ ‘disre- 
garded,’ ‘exhibits’ and the hundred and 
one stereotyped instructions upon the law 
in the understanding of which even our 
supreme courts cannot agree.” 


DERVISH JUSTICE: Barnes and Teeter 
write: “Certainly before a group of train- 
ed experts whose business it is to ascer- 
tain innocence or guilt, the vaporings of 
high-priced counsel could have no more 
effect than the gyrations of a whirling 
dervish.” But the juries are not expert 
enough to withstand dervishes or head- 
lines and, in New York state at least, 
where death is mandatory in the case of 
some verdicts, they send people to the 
chair. 

Judges frequently operate on what the 
legal profession knows as the “hunch” 
system. The late Judge Joseph N. Ulman 
of Baltimore commented: “A defendant 
is tried in one part of a criminal court 
and is sentenced to two years in prison. 
He might have been tried in another part 
of the same court in the same building, 
on the same day, and would have been 
given 10 days or perhaps 10 years.” A 
study of the records of 1,661 prisoners 
in Massachusetts found that 20% of the 
sentences were “wholly indefensible.” 


THE WRONG MAN: This “luck-of-the- 
draw” justice, which still sends people to 
their death, is often proved wrong. Yale 
Law professor Edwin M. Borchard in 1932 
selected for analysis 65 cases “from a 
much larger number” of miscarriages of 
justice. Of these 29 were convicted due to 
mistaken identification by alleged vic- 
tims or witnesses. (In one case 17 persons 
wrongly identified the man. Only in two 
cases was there a striking resemblance 
between the accused and the actual guilty 
party.) 

Circumstantial evidence falsely con- 
victed 15 of the 65. Perjury and deliberate 
frame-ups accounted for the other mis- 
carriages. In eight of the 65 cases the ac- 
cused narrowly escaped execution. (In 
one case the man was already on the 
gallows, but when the death warrant was 
read, it was discovered that a typist had 
inserted the name of the jury foreman 
instead ol the prisoner’s, There was a 
reprieve, then a commutation and, years 
later, vindication.) 


Borchard adds: ‘‘How many wrongfully 
convicted persons have actually been ex- 
ecuted, it is impossible to say.” He refer- 
red only to the criminal cases, not the 
“politicals.” Their deaths make another 
category of the indefensible. 


On April 5 Santos Rodriguez, 26, came 
out of the State Prison Colony in Norfolk, 
Mass., after serving 2!5 years of a life 
sentence for murder. The real murderer 
had confessed. Last week Rodriguez was 
celebrating in New York. Had eye-for-eye 
justice prevailed there would have been 
only a note of regret to his next-of-kin 
and a bitter posthumous rehabilitation. 


CLING TO MERCY: Clarence Darrow 








CLARENCE DARROW 
To him execution was a crime 


NE HUNDRED YEARS AGO on April 

18 Clarence Seward Darrow was born 
in Kinsman, Ohio. In a lifetime of 81 
years he championed in the law courts 
the poor, the rebels and those warped by 
life into crime. 

He defended the right to teach the 
theory of evolution in the schools in the 
celebrated Scopes trial. He took up the 
unpopular defense of the young Chicago 
murderers Loeb and Leopold. Eugene V. 
Debs and the Scottsboro Boys were among 
those he defended, 

But at the end of a career of legal bate 
tling he found legal justice largely a fice 
tion and wrote: “The state furnishes no 
machinery for arriving at justice ... The 
penal law simply takes a man into its 
hopper and grinds out a criminal at the 
end.” 

He found the property laws were “are 
bitrary acts whose sole purpose is to keep 
the great mass of property in the hands 
of the rulers and exploiters and to send 
to jail those who help themselves and 
who have not other means within their 
power to sustain their lives.” 

To Darrow capital punishment was a 
crime, Though in debate he was bitter, 
ironic, combative, he preached passive 
resistance and an abiding mistrust of 
power in any hands. He wrote: 

“Force is wrong, both to commit and to 
redress evil... All that can help the 
weak is the rule of brotherhood, of love 

. To make the weak strong, and the 
strong weak could neither destroy ine 
justice nor permanently change the 
wretched order of the world. A bayonet 
in the hand of one man is no better than 
in the hand of another. It is the bayonet 
that is evil and all of its fruits are bad.” 





summed up the centuries-long experience 
of the rack, rope and faggot: 

“Justice is something that man knows 
little about. He may know something 
about charity and understanding and 
mercy, and he should cling to these as 
far as he can.” 

Penologists struggling with the medi- 
eval concepts, the sadism and raw, ugly 
brutality of 20th century prison admin- 
istration have warned that abolition of 
capital punishment is only one phase of 
the reform that’s needed; that life im- 
prisonment can be a greater agony than a 
quick death. 

But the late Warden Lewis E. Lawes 
of Sing Sing suggested that every execu- 
tion has an effect far beyond the death 
chamber or the prison. He wrote in the 
Elmira, N.Y., Telegram in 1926: 

“Executions, like war, brutalize men.” 
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We can hardly wait, father 


SAN FRANCISCO ‘UP)—The “father of the H-bomb” says a nuclear war, fa? 
from destroying mankind, could bring forth “a new age, an age of plenty.” 

Dr. Edward Teller, associate director of the University of California radiation 
laboratory, and director of research of the first H-bomb project, said that in the event 


of a devastating 
in “plenty.” 


nuclear war, 


he believes a decreased 


population would result 


Among other things, Teller predicted there will be pleniy of cheap nuclear power, 
man will increase his food supply, utilizing the virtually untapped sources in the 
world’s oceans, and man will also learn to control the weather. 

By 2150 the population of the world will have increased to 20 billion as compared 
with today’s excess of two billion, said the scientist. 

“The greatest difficulty will be learning how to live with each other.” 


—Coos Bay (Ore.) Times, 3/18 
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THE TRUTH ABOUT TAXES—Il 





What you can do to get a fair shake 


April 15, Bob Hope said the other night on TV, is the day the government col- 
lects the money to keep Old Glory and John Foster Dulles flying. 

Where our tax money goes (where it ought to go), and where it comes from 
(as against where it ought to come from), are legitimate concerns of every tax- 
payer and should be of special interest to the wage-earner who pays the great load 
of our tax bill while special interests get away free or nearly so. (Read I. F. Stone’s 
Weekly of April 8 on how the Arabian-American Oil Co—ARAMCO—has conspired 
with the Treasury Dept. and King Saud to avoid U. S. income tazes entirely since 1948). 

This article is the second of a two-part survey of the tar situation undertaken 
by a GUARDIAN “Truth Team.” The facts have been checked with authorities; the 
programs for relief have been compiled from the best thinking of labor economists 
and individuals to whom the GUARDIAN has submitted the problem. Our “Truth 
Team” as a practical matter has approached the economy as it is, Cold War and 
all, urging elimination of “extravagance and waste” from what is euphemistically 
called our “defense” program. Without disagreeing, we repeat here our often-stated 
view that the best defense program is a program of peace and cooperation with the 
rest of the world. This means as a starter full trade with China, the Soviet Union 
and the nations around them, and eventually an end for stockpiling the means of war. 

Meanwhile, we think you should be putting the heat on your Congressman and 
Senators for a real reduction of taxes for wage-earners in the coming year. If you’re 
looking for a single issue on which the greatest number see eye to eye, look no 


farther. Taxes is (or are) it! 


LD GENERALS don’t fade away; they 

get high-paying jobs with big corpo- 
rations engaged in “defense” work. Like 
MacArthur of Remington Rand and at 
least 60 others. In this way, the Pentagon 
and the monopolies team up to dispose 
of the defense budget to their mutual 
advantage. 


Thus, 100 of the biggest corporations 
were able to hog nearly two-thirds of all 
prime contracts from 1950-1955. Most of 
these were obtained through private ne- 
gotiations, not public, competitive bid- 
ding. And, for our “security,” the lush 
expenses, concessions and profits are 
kept secret. 


You'd think that, since you're being 
taxed so heavily for defense, Big Business 
would at least kick in proportionately. 
You have another think coming. 


Prices of key defense materials—steel, 
copper, pig iron, etc.—more than doubled 
between 1945 and 1951 and have contin- 
ued to climb. The corporations write their 
own price tag on defense items and the 
Pentagon rarely quibbles. 


In 1950, General Motors, the leading 
war contractor, hit a profits peak of 
34.8% of its net worth. All manufacturing 
companies averaged profits of 15.8% of 
their net worth. After taxes, that is, 


OO. _ OOO SS 


You hear people say unat even if de- 
fense spending is wasteful, it makes jobs; 
it helps us avoid a depression. 


AMS 








The fact is that there would be a lot 
more jobs if a sizable chunk of military 
money were spent on low-cost housing, 
schools, hospitals, roads, etc. Our country 
would be a happier place to live in, with 
socially-useful projects instead of junk- 
piles of scrapped planes, guns and tanks, 


Seven billion interest 


As for the rest of the Federal budget, 
we certainly want to honor our obliga- 
tions to veterans of past wars ($4.9 bil- 
lion). We should like to see the govern- 
ment spend even more than the 9 billion 
dollars set aside for public welfare pro- 
jects such as flood control, aid to farmers, 
soil conservation, housing, the Labor 
Dept., etc. For example, considering the 
housing shortage, we should certainly 
spend more than the 60 cents a year per 
capita allotted to housing. 


But’ there’s one budget item that’s a 
shocker: Interest on the national debt— 
7 billion dollars. This is 10% of the total 
budget. 


This sum—equal to $42 per capita of 
the whole U.S. population—is paid annu- 
ally to the banks, insurance companies, 


big corporations and wealthy individuals 
who have invested in government bonds 
and securities. They’ve got a mortgage 
on the government totaling 278 billion 


$278,d00,bbd.db0 


dollars. It takes a substantial slice of 
your yearly tax payments to meet the 
interest on this debt—and it gets bigger 
year after year! 

The wealthy will keep on unloading 
the tax bill on you as long as it works. 
They’ve got plenty of schemes, including 
a fat Federal sales tax. And they can 
figure out more state and local taxes too. 

Grumbling won’t make things better. If 
you feel you deserve a fairer deal on 
taxes—and are ready to do something 
about it—here are some proposals. 


What should be done 


Tax exemptions for individuals could: 


be raised from the present $600 to $1,000 
a person. This would amount to an average 
tax saving of $80 annually for every in- 
dividual and dependent and would ex- 
empt from taxation the lowest level in- 
come families. To poor families it means 
an extra meat dinner once a week, some 
decent clothes or a vacation for a young- 
ster, 





These refunds from personal income 
taxes would cost the government from 
8-9 billion dollars. It’s money that would 
be well-spent from a humane and a busi- 
ness standpoint: this money would pro- 
vide added purchasing power to stimu- 
late the economy. 

We can get the money to pay for these 
tax exemptions by plugging the loopholes 
for the wealthy. This tally-sheet shows 
how much additional revenue could be 
obtained: 


(in Billions) 
THOCGMS BOUTIN 22. cccceessss. $3.5 
pon Se. io: .. se 
Non-taxable interest, dividen 
credits and exclusions ....... 0.8 
CORSA GON «x. i425 0505000008 1.0 


Family partnerships .......... 0.2 


Depletion wrrerre re. ose Se 
Rapid amortization .....ccc... 1.5 
Accelerated depreciation ...... 2.0 
Excess protits ta ....iscecsces 38 
ere ete ere 1.5 


Miscellaneous (including execu- 
tive compensation schemes, 
foundations, etc.) ........... 0.5 


TOTAL $16.5 

The tax law could be changed so that 
corporations earning more than $25,000 
would pay a graduated tax rate instead 
of the flat 52%. Thus, a company like 
General Motors would pay a higher tax 
rate than its less profitable competitor, 
American Motors, in line with the ability- 
to-pay principle as applied in personal 
income taxes. 

A withholding tax should be placed at 
the source on dividends, interest, rent 
and similar income. If a worker’s wages 





can be withheld, why not the coupon 
clipper’s earnings? Aside from the moral- 
ity, it would add several hundred millions 
of dollars to the Treasury. 


yy 





We should insist that the billion-dollar 
junkpiles and all extravagance and waste 
be eliminated from our defense appropri- 
ations; that all defense contracts be ad- 
vertised for public bidding; that every 
contractor who gets an award should be 
required to detail all expenses and profits. 

The billions thus saved could build 
homes, schools, hospitals, roads and oth- 
er badly-needed improvements. There’s a 


PROP PLL OL OL LLL LLL VO CLE LOLOL OL EL OLEOO LIS 


Just supposin’ 

{Little is] heard of the “rapid write- 
offs” by companies of the value of their 
plants and equipment. By means of such 
write-offs, corporations not only avoid or 
defer taxes but also, in effect, get “‘inter- 
est-free loans” from the government. 

While such write-offs are limited to 
corporations, they can be illustrated in 
terms of an ordinary taxpayer in the fol- 
lowing manner: 

Supposing you bought a $4,000 auto- 
mobile and the government agreed to let 
you write it off over a period of four years. 
For the next four years, you could deduct 
$1,000 each year from your income in cal- 
culating your taxes. You couldn’t afford 
not to drive. 

The individual taxpayer can’t get such 
a deal, of course. As in the case with all 
choice tax loopholes, the number of ben- 
eficiaries is necessarily limited. 

—Madison, Wis., Capital Times, 4/8 
CLEP PEP L LOLOL LLL LL ODL LOOLLOLOLODPLOLLELSD 
shortage of more than 370,000 school 
classrooms; 230,000 general hospital beds; 
millions of dwelling units. 

Such Federal expenditures would re- 
lieve many states now financing these 
construction projects through local “nui- 
sance” taxes. 

The government must take. steps to 
lower the interest rate on the national 
debt. The present average rate, of approx- 





imately 2.5% should be lowered to 1% 
and the 4.2 billion dollars in savings a 
year should be used to cut down on the 
278 billion dollar national debt, 


Can it be done? 

It’s not going to be easy to put over & 
fair and equitable tax program. Rich Re- 
publicans and rich Democrats alike will 
oppose it, and they wield the most influe 
ence in both parties. The press, radio 
and TV will be against it. They not only 
live off Big Business; they are Big Busie 
ness. 

Who would be for it? The 70% of Amer 
ica’s families who earn less than $5,000 a 
year, and a good proportion of salaried 
people up to $10,000 a year. 

That should be a winning combination, 
provided there’s some action behind it, 
But there’s been very little. 





You get overcharged at the store and 
you squawk to the owner. Do you squawk 
to your Congressman about the whope- 
ping overcharge on taxes? 

Can a fair tax program really be put 
over? Of course, it can, Here’s an exe 
ample: 

When the campaign for unemployment 
insurance began in the early 30’s, eme 
ployers, politicians and the press de- 
nounced it as “communistic,” and said 
it would bankrupt the country. They 
called it a “dole” and said it would make 
American workers shiftless. 


It took time, organization, energy, mon- 
ey and sacrifice—but now unemploy= 
ment insurance is accepted as a fact of 
American life. 

It’s a big job—but there are 17 million 
organized union members and their fame 
ilies who alone could swing it, not count- 
ing millions of unorganized wage-earners 
who need a tax cut at least as much. 

It’s a big, basic tssue—the well-being 
of America’s low-income families against 
the greed of the wealthy and powerful. 


Every Congressman can and must be 
made to take a stand on this question 
and be judged accordingly. 

When you open your pay envelope this 
week—and every week thereafter—re- 
mind yourself that there’s something 
missing that rightfully belongs to you. 
And you won’t get it back without a fight. 

Bae ri 


BUDGET 
BEATERS 


The 49 honey- 
moon couples at 
Butlin’s Holiday 
Hotel in Brigh- 
ton, England, 
are smiling be- 
cause they mare 
ried just before 
the end of the 
fiscal year on 
April 5. They 
are called ‘Bud- 
get Beaters’ be- 
cause they can 
claim marital 
income tar de- 
ductions for the 
entire year. 
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Washington blind 


(Continued from Page 1) 
demanded “a new national coalition gov- 
ernment.” The crowds dispersed without 
violence. 

Reports at GUARDIAN press time said 
that Hussein had dismissed Army Chief 
of Staff Nuwar, arrested Nuwar’s follow- 
ers and set up a compromise government, 
with former Premier Nabulsi as Foreign 
Minister and the reputedly pro-West Dr. 
Hussein Fakhri Khalidi as Premier. 

As Hussein—at least publicly—reaffirm- 
ed a policy of neutrality, Jordan remain- 
ed tense. Syrian and Saudi Arabian 
troops—sent in during the invasion of 
Egypt—remained on Jordan's borders. Is- 
rael uneasily watched her borders. Iraq 
was said to be ready to pounce in the 
event of Jordan’s disintegration. 
HANDOUTS AGAIN: Throughout the 
Middle East Washington continued its 
polic’- of shoring up feudal rulers to pro- 
tect American ol interests, trying to iso- 
late Egypt’s President Nasser and at- 
tempting to soothe the Israelis with 
words which more often than not proved 
contradictory. 

On April 8 James Richards, President 
Eisenhower's roving doctrinal ambassa- 
dor, doled out $10,000,000 to Iraq to bol- 
Ster its “communications system.” The 
next day Washington signed a $50,000,000 
agreement with Saudi Arabia. It obtained 
a five-year renewal on the Dharan air 
base in exchange for American assistance 
in expanding the Saudi Arabian army 
and air services. It knuckled under again 
to Saudi Arabia’s ban on American serv- 
icemen of Jewish origin. 

The military aid, however, failed to ap- 
pease King Saud, who protested strongly 
against the passage of an American tank- 
er through the Gulf of Aqaba with a car- 
go of oil to the Israeli port of Elath. It 
turned out that the American-flag tanker 
had been chartered by Israel. Its sailing 
through the Gulf—in the U.S. State 
Dept’s view—did not help establish the 
right of “innocent passage” which Secy. 
of State Dulles insisted earlier that the 
U.S. wanted to establish. 


“CLEARLY AGREED”: Washington com- 
plained that Israel had taken matters in 
her own hands without consulting the 
State Dept. Israel insisted it had been 
“clearly agreed” last March that she 
would charter private U.S. ships for pas- 
sage through the Gulf. She contended 
that Washington had even promised to 
tell any doubting ship captain it had no 
objection to the trip. . 
Cairo announced on April 13 the for- 
mal reopening of the Suez Canal to ships 
of all nations except Israel, which “has 














leader Aneurin Bevan told a news con- 
ference April 11 that Israel attacked 
Egypt under intense provocation. Bevan 
said he found Indian opinion “becoming 
a little more instructed in this issue.” 


the 50th anniversary dinner of the Amer- ___ defense.” 
ican Jewish Committee on April 10, UN 


Secy. General Hammarskjold, although West German Chancellor Adenauer, in 
under severe criticism in Israel, hailed fact, has already announced a reduction 
the Israeli Kibbutzim (cooperative settle- in the number of German troops promised 
ments) “as fellow workers in an experi- t0 NATO and demanded nuclear arms. 
ment in progress.” He praised their He faced strong opposition at home, how- 
“courageous experiments in practical and Ver, climaxed by the refusal of 18 top 


total democracy.” 


Taking his cue from a phrase in the 
UN Charter preamble which urged mem- 
ber nations “to practice tolerance,” Ham- 
marskjold said: “The work for peace must 
be animated by tolerance ... To some 
the word ‘tolerance’ may sound strange 
in a time of ‘cold war’ and of negotiations 
‘from positions of strength’... It may 
have an overtone of meekness or appease- 
ment. [Yet] it is not the weak but the 
strong who practice tolerance.” 

Obviously referring to the UN action 
in halting the war in Egypt, Hammar- 
skjold said: “Deeply regrettable though 
the conflicts of views and integests were, 
it should not be forgotten that those who 
now feel they had to sacrifice for the 
maintenance of a principle, in a -differ- 
ent situation may be the first to profit 
from the fact that the principle was 
maintained.” Some interpreted this as a 
pledge to protect Israel against any Arab 
attack. 


remained in ferment, Vice President Nix- 
on was reported (Robert Allen, N. Y. Post, 
4/11) to have discussed the formation 
of a U.S.-sponsored North African mil- 
itary alliance during his recent African 
tour. This alliance would be composed of 
France, Italy, Spain, Morocco, Tunisia, 
Libya and, eventually, perhaps Algeria. 
The reason behind the scheme: the “en- 
hanced American prospects for partici- 
pating in immensely promising oil dis- 
coveries in Algeria, [considered] among 
the richest in the world.” 


(The Paris Tribune des Nations, quoted 
by GUARDIAN correspondent Anne Bau- 
er (3/4), asked: “Is it true that in order 
to obtain U.S. support [at UN on France’s 
Algerian policy] Mollet had to consider 
turning important shares in Sahara and 

Regards, Paris South Algerian gas and mineral conces- 
Ike Abd el Oil sions . . . over to American interests?’’) 


just waged war against Egypt.” Israel was FOLLOWING SUIT: In Europe, Wash- 
reported to have been persuaded by ington faced new problems with Britain’s 
Washington to postpone sending a test announcement that it would reduce its 
ship through the canal. military commitments abroad and depend 
ee , on guided missiles and nuclear weapons 

In New Delhi, visiting British Labour for defense at home. James Reston re- 
ported (N.Y. Times, 4/11), that Wash- 
ington was disturbed by the possibility 
that West Germany and France might 
follow Britain by cutting their defense 
budgets sharply and launching “a major 
A LESSON IN TOLERANCE: Speaking at nuclear weapons program for their own 





“These opposition parties are getting 


it said, 


West German scientists, including four 
Nobel Prize winners, to work on nuclear 
_weapons (see Report to Readers, p. 2), 


THAT OLD BURDEN: The British an- 
nouncement also made Washington won- 
der who will provide the ground forces if 
its European allies cut their conventional 
armies to the bone? The answer was given 
by one Pentagon official: “I suppose we 
may have to pick up some pieces of the 
British load. We’ve been doing that since 
1947” (N. Y. Herald Tribune, 4/5). This 
possibility worried the N. Y. Times into 
writing a remarkably candid editorial 
(4/7). It said: 


“We might pick up some of the load 
Britain is about to lay down, as we did 
a decade ago in Greece and Turkey ... 
This will be difficult, because our people 
are already cruelly taxed and our vast 
resources are strained by the require- 
ments of defense.” 


The U.S. might follow Britain and 
“prepare deliberately for an atomic war,” 
the editorial continued, but “this would 
be planned suicide.” The only alternative, 
“is to come to an understanding 
with Russia for... abolition of the atom- 
ic weapons [and] a large measure of dis- 
armament in other weapons and a vast 
reduction in the number of men under 
arms.” 


. 


But, the editorial added, this would 
require inclusion of China in the discus- 
sions—which is what the Soviet Union 
and India have been saying all along. 


TURKEY AND PAKISTAN: The Bagh- 
dad Pact, SEATO and NATO are all in 


“a bad shape. 


cies” 


Kurt Poltiniak, Berlin 


re) Turkey, described by Washington as 
“the eastern anchor of NATO and the 
western anchor of the Baghdad Pact,” 
is in such poor condition that many U.S. 
officials “think that it is only Turkey’s 
ultra-strategic position in the Middle 
East that keeps it on the U. S. aid pay- 
roll” (Business Week, 4/13). 


@ Pakistan, the linchpin of SEATO 
and a member of the Baghdad Pact, is 
suffering acutely from territorial and 
economic problems, Divided in two units 
differing 
1,000 miles of Indian territory, Pakistan 
is undergoing strong “separatist tenden- 
(N.Y. Times, 4/14). A NATO of- 
ficial in Paris told the Times (4/7) that 
“the NATO concept had been shattered” 
by the British plan to reduce its forces 
abroad. 


culturally and separated by 


But in Washington the blinders to the 


ANOTHER PACT? While the Middle East more and more annoying!” facts of life were still being worn. 
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a shocking eye-opener that reads like 


SPECIAL OFFER 
TO GUARDIAN READERS 


Limited time only—$3.00 brings you BOTH 
‘The Honorable Mr. Nixon,” 148 pages (reg- 
ularly $1), AND ALSO Reuben’s ‘The 
Atom Spy Hoax,” 512 pages (reg. $3.75), 
the sensational account of all the ‘“‘spy” 
cases of the past decade YOU SAVE 
$1.75 on these exciting, timely books! 
Guaranteed—If you are less than pleased, 
return them and receive full refund. 


Mail This Handy Coupon Today 





Third Printing! William A. Reuben’s sensational expose: 


The Honorable Mr. Nixon 


. .. with the UNTOLD story of the key to his career and character 
(his part in the conviction of Alger Hiss) 


HERE for the first time is the full story behind this amazing statement made last fall by Harry S. 
Truman: “I do not believe Hiss ever was a Communist spy.” 


GET the never-before-published documents containing the shocking facts discovered since Hiss’ 
conviction concerning forged State Department documents, the fake Woodstock typewriier and 
the amazing story about the vanished “pumpkin papers’—the microfilms “discovered” by Nix- 


*SAYS Robert W. Kenny, former Attorney General of California: “Fascinating and revealing... 


*SAYS Judge Stanley Moffatt, former judge, Los Angeles County: “A thoroughly documented, 
brilliant analysis of the key episode of Nixon’s career. It fully confirms my long-felt suspicions 
that Nixon’s role in the Hiss case is one of the most shameful chapters in this country’s history.” 


id were not made until 1947, nine years AFTER Chambers 
y Hiss for Russia. 
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The Ordeal 
of Sbamsard 
By W.E.B. Du BOIS 


“A monumental novel on the theme of what it has 
meant to be a Negro in the United States from 1875 to 
the present ... written with the poetic imagery, incisive 
wit, fierce devotion to justice and absolute commitment 
to truth which have always characterized the career of 
this preeminent American.” 


$20 Pages @ Price, $3.50 | 
AT ALL BOOKSTORES 


—HERBERT APTHEKER 


832 Broadway, N. Y. 3, N. Y, 

















“Jewish Life” offers 
poetry awards 
N ANNUAL award of three 
orizes for voetry published in 
Jewish Life, progressive month- 
ly, was announced last week. 
Prizes of $50, $25 and $10 will be 
given to the three best poems, 
in the original English or in 
English translations. 
The “William Newman Poetry 
Awards” are offered in honor of 
the Brooklyn community leader 


who died in 1956. Judges are 
Frederic Ewen, Louis Harap, An- 
nette T. Rubinstein and Yuri 
Suhl. Closing date for submis- 
sion of entries for the first 
awards is Sept. 30, 1957. 


-~ The kind of news. 






you get in Guardian 
is priceless: 


Help our. sub drive! 
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The Un-Americans 


(Continued from Page 1) 


and dirty with it, because we are degrad- 
ed with the Congress which perpetuates 
its franchise.” 


IS BACH SUBVERSIVE? Main target of 
the probers was the Metropolitan Music 
School of 18 W. 74th St. Founded in 1935 
as a non-profit cooperative, the school is 
interracial and includes many noted mu- 
Sicians as sponsors. Its president emer- 
itus is Dr. Wallingford Riegger, one of 
America’s best known modern composers. 
Its nearly 400 students are mostly chil- 
dren, many of them studying under 
scholarships awarded by the school. The 
school issued this statement as the hear- 
ings got under way: 


“The Metropolitan Music School has as 
its primary function the teaching of mu- 
sic. In addition to the courses in instru- 
ments, voice and theory, we are proud 
to have pioneered in developing courses 
for children, and in jazz and folk music. 
We have also granted thousands of dol- 
lars in scholarships, giving special at- 
tention to the needs of Negro and Puerto 
Rican children. We have also tried to 
familiarize our students, faculty and the 
public with the musical achievements of 
many people—in particular those of the 
American Negro. 


“We can’t be subversive; unless Bach, 
Chopin, Brahms and Beethoven are sub- 
versive. In subpenaing members of our 
faculty and the directors, the House Com- 
mittee on Un-American Activities is seek< 
ing to justify its waste of public funds. 
It is inventing threats to our country 
and attempting to discover subversion 
where none exists. The Committee seeks 
to blacklist musicians. We are determined, 
however, to go ahead with the job we 
have been doing for 22 years—teaching 
music.” 


SELF-RESPECT KEPT: Dr. Riegger, now 
in his seventies, stood on the First Amend- 
ment in refusing to answer questions and 
scorned committee threats of a citation 
for contempt. He said: “‘As an American, 
I fear the loss of my self-respect if I an- 
swered you.” 


In the four days of the hearings, a 
total of 37 witnesses refused to answer 
questions under the protection of the 
Fifth and First Amendments. These in- 
cluded Miss Lilly Popper, director of the 
school, Earl Robinson of “Ballad for 
Americans” fame, and Alan Booth, ac- 
companist for Paul Robeson. 


The Committee turned up four co- 
operative witnesses including John Laut- 
ner, a professional informer. Leonard 
Cherlin, one-time teacher at the Metro- 
politan School, named ten persons he 
said were known to him as Communists. 
Max Marlin testified that in the Thirties 
he couldn’t find work as a musician until 
he joined the Communist Party and that 
after he became an orchestra leader he 
was compelled to hire other Communists 
regardless of their musicianship. Seymour 
Levitan named persons he described as 
Communists in Local 802, American Fedn. 
of Musicians, between 1938 and 1941. 


THE HOUSE WE LIVE IN: Through an- 
other witness, David Walter, the Com- 
mittee sought to show that there are or 
have been Communists in the Symphony 
of the Air, formerly the NBC Orchestra 
formed expressly for the late Arturo Tos- 
canini. Walter was uncooperative. 


Earl Robinson on the stand illustrated 
his responses to questions with snatches 
of songs and tunes and so impressed probe 
er Clyde Doyle (D-Calif.) with his fa- 
mous “The House I Live In” that Doyle 
bought a copy of it on the spot. 

New York’s Spanish-language paper, 
El Diario de Nueva York, took special note 
of the probe because of the Metropolitan 
School’s policy of emphasizing scholar- 
ships to Puerto Ricans. It also reported 
it had learned that the Committee next 
week will begin an investigation of Puerto 
Ricans in New York City, State and Fed- 
eral government posts. The paper said 
other reports indicate that Committee in- 
vestigators are now in Puerto Rico check- 
ing on those who have appointed Puerto 
Ricans to office in this country. 
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The book club for the independent thinker — 


| Special Offer to GUARDIAN Readers 


39 
* 


WITH MEMBERSHip 
PACKING CHARGES 


Values UP to $14.75 


PLUS 35¢ 





with a family resemblance to your favorite newspaper 


Liserty Book C ius, like the 
National Guardian, was founded in the free spirit of 
Voltaire, on the assumption that a free press was a 
national requirement, that all aspects of our most 
controversial times must be aired if public decisions 
were to serve our national interests. But people have 
to be able to read books for their messages to be 
effective and in these days, with prices sky high, a 
book club which brings real bargains month after 
month fills a double social function. Controversy 
can’t he aired if the hooks which discuss them are 
not within reach of large numbers of people. 

We believe Liberty Book Club is a low-priced free- 
thinking book club in the non-conformist tradition 
which Guardian readers so staunchly defend. We at 
Liberty do indeed bring you substantial savings, but 
in the end our chief function is to give you good 
books which you might not otherwise get at all. We 
dig out of the thousands of contemporary titles key 
studies like Explaining the Atom or Back of History; 
we re-print out-of-print classics like-The Artamonovs 
or The Gadfly; we originate as publishers outstand- 
ing novels such as The Ecstasy of Owen Muir or im- 
portant non-fiction like Labor’s Untold Story; or we 


contribute to current controversy by such books as 


Paris to Peking or History and Reality. And from 
time to time, by special ‘arrangements, we make un- 
manageably-priced books like The Empire of Oil or 
Jefferson in Power available at book club bargains. 

Send no money..Just select the three books you 
want at the big bargain introductory “National 
Guardian Offer” and mail the coupon to us. We will 
bill you and enter your membership in the book club 
which seeks in books the whole view which the 
National Guardian seeks in the news. 


Si-] ae Mi -jlele), ae Be] - | 





100 WEST 23 STREET, NEW YORK 11,N. Y 


Please enroll me as a new mem- 
ber. Send me the three books | Clistery and Reality 
have checked and bill me. | agree Mines aiee oak = 
to accept at least 4 of the 12 6 


my membership and | understand (© rne 

that the books will come to me at ‘CO the aAccisent, 

the Special Member Bargain Price OC teber's Uateld Story 
(plus postage and handling). | 
egree to pay each bill promptly 
upon receipt of the book. | under- 
stand that the Club agrees to send 
me FREE each month 1) the Club 
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Sobles plead guilty 


(Continued from Page 1) 

April 10, the clerk in Judge Levet's court 
called the Soble case as the first one on 
the day's calendar. William J. Tompkins, 
Asst. Attorney General in charge of tne 
Internal Security Division of the Dept. 
of Justice, announced that the Sobles 
had decided to change their plea on one 
count. The judge set May $ for sentenc- 
ing. 

Outside the courtroom the Sobles’ at- 
torney, George Wolf, told reporters that 
his clients had been unable to “escape 
the long arm of Russia.” He implied that 
whatever they did had been done to pro- 
tect relatives in the Soviet Union. He 
- Called their story.“an amazing tale which 


borders on the fantastic—more fantastic 


than War and Peace.” 


THE OTHER COUNTS: The change: of 
plea left five counts on which the~Sobles 
could still be tried. One of these charged 
the actual transmittal of defense” infor- 
mation which could, upon conviction, car- 
ry the death penalty. 
: The N.Y. Times, indicating that the 
Sobles may have saved themselves from 
a possible death sentence, said: .“‘Normal- 
ly, at the time of sentencing, defense 
counsel makes a motion to dismiss the 
remaining counts of the indictment; usu- 
ally the government agrees. Meanwhile, 
the possibility of a trial on the remaining 
counts tends to serve as a whip to en- 
courage the defendants to cooperate.” 

The N. Y. Herald Tribune said it had 
been indicated that the government's 
agreement to dismiss the other counts 
“may well depend on the ‘cooperative- 
ness’ of the pair in the interim.” 

A move for “cooperation” came swiftly. 
The Sobles were taken directly from the 
court to the room where the grand jury 





. BORIS MORROS 
Everybody knew. Boris 


~ has been deliberating in secret on “spy 


rings” and where, it was reported, new 
indictments may be in the making. Their 
appearance was understood to be volun- 
tary. They testified for 40 minutes. 


BORIS MORROS: The abrupt change of 
plea was difficult to understand inasmuch 
as there is yet no clear picture of what 
secrets were supposed to have been pil- 
fered and how they were delivered. The 
indictment referred only to meetings in 
which “papers with writing thereon” were 
said to have been passed to “individuals.” 
The only witness announced by the gov- 
ernment was movie producer Boris Mor- 
ros. 

U.S. Attorney Williams called Morros 


“a loyal and respected citizen.” But News- 
week (3/11), referring to “the shadowy 


side of Morros’ life,” said he had been 
under FBI surveillance since 1943. The 
magazine sketched Morros’ post-war ac- 
tivities this way: 

“Everybody soon came to know Boris 
Morros, but nobody ever knew for sure 
just what he was doing in that maelstrom 
of espionage and black-market deals, Vi- 
enna. He always had big deals coming 
up, including one that involved a urani- 
um mine, but nothing much ever seemed 
to come of them . .. Some thought him 
a 14-carat phony...” 


“MYSTERIOUS RUMOR”: Newsweek 
said he had one “run-in” with U.S. au- 
thorities when he paid $60,000 to the Rus- 
sians for a film, contrary to U.S. policy: 
“At that time a mysterious rumor went 
round that further investigation into 
Morros’ activities had been cut short by 
orders from Washington.” 

Morros was a successful producer in 
Hollywood, but his claims to having been 
a child musical prodigy who played reg- 
ularly for the Czar were obscure. His 
claim that he was musical director {>r 
the famous revue of the Twenties, Nikita 
Balieff’s Chauve Souris, and that he 
wrote the show’s hit tune, “Parade of the 
Wooden Soldiers,” was debunked by Bali- 
eff’s widow. She said Morros had nothing 
to do with the show or the tune. News- 
week said that “many of his old col- 
leagues still cocked a skeptical eye at 
Morros’ veracity.” 

Meanwhile, Jacob Albam, 64, his inno- 
cent plea to all charges still standing, 
faced a grimmer trial alone. From his 
jail cell there came no comment. 


THE SLACK CASE: The chain of events 
in the Soble case recalled a tragedy on 
the sidelines of the Rosenberg trial, 
though no direct parallels could be drawn. 
Witness Harry Gold, who said he had 
been a spy for the Russians, had charged, 
among other things, that Alfred Dean 


Slack, a chemist in Syracuse, had given 
him a “sample of a secret explosive.” The 
FBI quickly announced that Slack hed 
“confessed” but Slack stubbornly persist- 
ed in proclaiming his innocence, 


He was charged with wartime espio- 
naze, which carries the death penalty, 
and was taken under heavy guard to 
Tennessee. His wife and two childrin 
were left penniless, After months of im- 
prisonment Slack pleaded guilty to a 
lesser charge and was sentenced to 15 
years’ “TPrisdtimént.. When he appealed 
his case in 1952 he testified, according 
to the N.Y. Times (6/20/52), “. . . that 
a Government prosecutor, Mr. Meek, t~d 
him ... he would be paroled after a fow 
years if he pleaded guilty, and accepted 
a ten-year term.” 


“A PRIVATE MESSAGE”: This was how 
Slack explained his plea of guilty to a 
crime he says he did not commit: “At the 
same time, due to newspaper publicity, 
public hysteria was at a peak. It was my 
understanding and it was my belief that 
if this case went to trial in a court of 
law that public hysteria alone would co.- 
vict me, and with that hysteria I would 
get the maximum sentence.” 


In his book The Atom Spies, reporter 
Oliver Pilat wrote that Slack’s prosecu- 
tion “really carried a private message 
to others exposed by Gold: If you tell 
what you know, and thereby help to un- 
roll the net further, you may receive as 
much leniency as can be arranged 
through the courts; otherwise you will get 
the legal limit.” 


John Wexley, in his The Judgment of 
Julius and Ethel Rosenberg, said that 
when Slack “confessed” David Greenglass 
was in prison and that Slack’s guilty plea 
“acted as a catalyst in making Green- 
glass realize his helplessness and the ut- 
ter futility of f#ther resistance.” 
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The Frightened Giant 


A NEW BOOK 


SATURDAY, MAY 18, 7 P.M. 


MART CLUB, 1355 Market St., San Francisco 
SPEAKERS: 


KUMAR GOSHAL 
SIDNEY ROGER 


e ENTERTAINMENT PROGRAM e 
RESERVATION $5. Call TH 5-8963. Make checks payable to 
Isabel Van Frank, 2134 Grant Street, Berkeley 3, Calif. 

In San Francisco call Flora Smith, UN 3-2243 


ATLAS OPTICAL CO. 
M. Franklin (Maury) Mitchel 
OPTICIAN 
610 S. Broadway. Los Angeles 


Suite 405 Vandike 3530 
QUICK SERVICE—LOW PRICES 
Park Free—1 hr., Pershing Sq. Gar, 








PRINTING » LITHOGRAPHY 
OF EVERY DESCRIPTION 


JIM BURFORD 


FOR AN ESTIMATE 


CALL DU 5-7500 
2612 W. 8th St. Los Angeles 57 














LOS ANGELES 





NATIONAL GUARDIAN 


invites you to hear 


“The Middle East— 
Is Peace Possible?” 





Friday, May 24—8:30 
Factor Hall —- 6075 W. Pico Bivd 
Donation 





PROGRESSIVE OPTICIANS 
Rapid Service @ Eyogiesses 
Repairs @ Oculists’ Pres: riptions 
Carefully Fitted 
WM. L. GOLTZ 
6132 Wilshire Blvd. 





Los Angeles WEbster 5-1107 








Books reviewed or advertised 
in Guardian available at the 


Progressive Booxshop 





1806 W. 7 St. DU 2-7431 
Open until 6 p.m 
RESORTS 





Wingdale on the Lake 
IS NOW OPEN 
2 DAY WEEKEND—$14 
SUNDAY SPECIAL 
STEAK DINNER 
FOR ONLY $3 


and all the camp facilities at 
no extra charge. 


Call YU6-6810 or Wingdale3261 











CEDRIC 


By 
BELFRAGE 


America was “home” to the GUARDIAN Editor-in-§xile 
for 30 of his 50 years until he was deported in 1955 after giving 
Joe McCarthy the back of his hand. It is still “home” to him 
nearly two years later, and apparently will always be. It is the 
home, also, of “the frightened giant’—U-.S. officialdom—fear- 
ful of progress, fearful of the competition of ideas, but most 
of all fearful that getting along with the world might be “an 
incurable trait in the American people which could not be 
forever suppressed by hypocrisy and lies.” 


You are a hero of The Frightened Giant; the villains are 
those you love to lampoon; the author, one whose humor-dipped 
pen is indeed mightier than the sword. A goodly first round of 


GUARDIAN readers have already 


chuckled through The 


Frightened Giant; our second round of books is now ready for 


mailing out. 


Fees eeces es eeeeeeeeee eee Ce eee8e8 
FIRST U. S. & Weekly Guardian Associates, Inc. ; 
PRINTING § 197 East Fourth St.. New York 9,N.Y. 6 
Published by § Send me postpaid...... copies of The Frightened H 
Secker & War- a Giant by Cedric Belfrage at the special prige § 
burg, London 8 of $2.95 each. : 
Jacket by ;. : 
Vicky, London ' PRON guceashacedanaeebacs subbisantécecascetsssietaieiteieee 
Daily Mirror 4 . 
286 pp. $3.95 : Address A H 
Special to ry : 
Guardian § City bivstadesineeecesanens nn : 
readers $2.95 £ Remittance enclosed eon Bill me 8 
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CHICAGOANS' 
FOR SECURE PROTECTION: Phone 


LOU BLUMBERG 
HARRISON 7-5496 


INSURANCE FOR HOME OR BUSI- 
NESS, LIFE-AUTO-FIRE-HEALTH 


830 @. WELLS STREET 
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Will You, Too, Help Build A 
United Socialist Alliance (USA) 


to unswe « 


. be Ls @ oF nue 
ization? To receive bulletin, send 
hame and contribution to 
REV. HUGH WESTON, 41 MAIN ST. 
SAUGUS, MASS. 
(This ad is sponsored by a nation- 
wide committee of socialists) 
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CALENDAR 


Buffalo 








MAY DAY MEETING 

Speaker: TOM KERRY 
national organizational secretary 

of Socialist Workers Party 
“AMERICAN LABOR AT THE 

CROSSROADS” 

Saturday 831 Main Street 

April 27 8:00 P.M. 





Boston, Mass. 


PROTEST MEETING 
For Defense of Civil Liberties 
Against Smith Act Persecutions 
Speakers 
REVEREND HUGH WESTON 
Civil Rights Defender 
OTIS HOOD 
Mass. 
FARRELL DOBBS 
National Secretary 
Workers Farty 





Smith Act Defendant 


Socialist 


on 
APRIL 

at 
Community Church, 565 Boylston St. 
Sponsor: Socialist Workers Party 

Donation 90 cents 
All proceeds to Mass. Smith 
Act Defendants’ Comm. 


FRIDAY, 26 at & P.M. 





Chicago 





EUGENE V. DEBS FORUM 
and 
MONTHLY REVIEW ASSOCIATES 
present 
LEO HUBERMAN 
“Report From Abroad” 
Thurs., May 2, Fine Arts Building 
(Music Room}, 410 S. M‘ *igan Av. 


a 


Detroit 





50th BIRTHDAY BANQUET 
in honor of 
WILLIAM (BILLY) ALLAN 
labor journalist, Worker correspondent, 
and veteran Communist 
Saturday, May llth, 17:30 p.m. 
Nowak Hall, 5703 Chene Street 
Tickets $1.50 at The Worker, 2419 West 
Grand River Av., Detroit 1. WO 4-1965 





Los Angeles 





SIXTH ANNUAL ARTS FESTIVAL 
First Unitarian Church of Los Angeles 
2936 W. 8th St., L.A. 5, DU 2-2516 

MAY 3: OPENING 8 P.M. Adm. $1. 

Drawings, prints, paintings, sculpture, 
ceramics and crafts 

MAY 4: MUSIC—BUDDY COLLETTE & 
QUARTET 

Modern Jazz - Contemporary - Classical 

8 P.M. Sharp. Adm. $1.50 

MAY 4: FILM SHOWING cont. 1-30-5 
pm. 50c. 

MAY 5: CHILDREN’S—2 p.m. 25c. A 
sxetch and sing with audience partici- 
pation. 


MAY 8: GALLERIES OPEN 8-11 P.M. 
Free 
MAY 10: FIRST UNITARIAN CHURCH 


CHOIR under Arthur Atkins presents 
“Jubilee Day’, adapted from Killens’ 
“Youngblood.”’ 8:20 p.m., $1.50 

MAY 11: DANCE PROGRAM 8.30 p.m., 
$1.50. Interpretations and impressions 
from the “Thurber Album.” 

MAY 12: FAMILY—2 p.m. Adult $1, Ch. 
50c. Afro-Caribbean Dances & Drums. 

FOOD SERVED. Tickets each perform- 
ance. 


FIRST REPORT BY LEO HUBERMAN 
On Seven Months spent in the Middle 
East. Asia & Europe, with first hand 
news from the Socialist, Western and 
Neutral Countries. Fri., April 26, 8 p.m., 
Auditorium First Unitarian Church of 
L.A., 2936 W. 8 Street imr. Vermont). 
Question period follows main speaker. 
Adm. 7c. Tickets at Church office. 
UNITARIAN PUBLIC FORUM 








Minneapolis 





Twin Cities Labor Forum, “SCIENCE, 
SOCIALISM & AMERICA," Speaker: M. 


H. Baker, Co-chairman of Minn. Comm. 
for Indevendent Pol. Action; Fri., April 
26, 8 p.m.; Labor Book Store, 322 Henn. 
Av., Mpls. Auspices: Twin Cities Labor 
Forum. 





New York 





CLUB CINEMA (430 Sixth Av.) “HELEN 
KELLER IN HER STORY," April 20. A 
moving film, nerrated by Katharine Cor- 
neil with the assistance of Martha Gra- 
ham end Gladys Swarthout, of the over- 
coming of insuperable handicaps. Show- 
ings: Sat. 8:30 and 10 p. m. Adm.: 
Members, $1; non-members, $1.25. Next 
week: inaugurating new program of live 
entertainment with 
JEAN MURAI & her guitar. 





MAINSTREAM FORUM 
8:30 P.M. 
Friday, April 19th 
Dr. Annette T. Rubinstein 
will discuss 
our greatest livine riaywright 
SEAN O’CASEY 
Dramatic readings from the plays 
Hotel Great Northern 
118 West 57th Street New York 
Contribution $1. 





SOCIALIST UNITY FORUM 
presents: 
THE ARAB-ISRAEL CONFLICT 
Speakers: HARVEY O'CONNOR 
I. F. STONE 
Fri., April 26th. at Hotel Great Northern, 
118 W. 57 St. 


GALA CARNIVAL 
10 Booths, Prizes, Refreshments 
Dancing, Singing 
Sun., April 21, 2 P.M., at 
CHATEAU GARDENS, 105 E. Houston 8t. 
Contribution: 75c. Sponsored by: 
CAMP KINDERLAND. Registration (Chil- 
dren 6 to 16% years old) accepted at 
affair. 





VENTURE PARTY 
Saturday April 27th 8:30 p.m. on 
338 West 29th St. (8th Av.) 
Entertainment - Refreshments - Dancing 
Free Buffet — Cont. $1.25 


‘CLASSIFIED 


Resorts 














CHAITS, ACCORD, N.Y. Open all year. 
Excellent food and accommodations, sea- 
sonal sports, beautiful countryside. Tel: 
Kerhonksen 3758. 





Sooperative, interracial CAMP MID- 
VALE. Open all year on week-ends. Sea- 
son starts June 23. Beautiful swimming 
doo]. All sports, activities, entertain- 
nent. Nursery, day camp and overnight 
work camp. For reservations and inu.or- 
nation contact: Midvale Camp Corp., 
Wanaque, New Jersey. Phone: Terhune 
5-2160 (NJ). 





Summer Rentals 





4-ROOM STONE COTTAGE with fire- 
piace. Cold Spring, N. Y. All facilities. 
Lawn, mountain brook, swimming on 
premises. Car essential. 3 months rental, 
$550 includes utilities; 4 months, $650. 
Box B, Guardian, 197 E. 4 St., New 
York 9, N. Y. 


MODERN 2 & 3 RM. APARTMENTS near 
fonticello. Write: Kuperman, 811 Wal- 
ton Av., Bronx, or call MO 5-1060. 


M odern ‘bungalows and | apartments. New 
barn dance floor, plus children’s recrea- 
tion room. Tape recorder music, folk 
dancing. Swimming & fishing private 
lake. 1%2 hours N.Y.C. via Thruway 
NALPERN’S BUNGALOWS, Kerhonkson, 
N. Y¥. Fhone: Kerhonkson 3412. 





NO. SCITUATE, MASS, For rent near 
beach—3 room heated apt. Jalousie 
porch. Dougie stainless stcel sink, elec- 
tric stove, refrigerator. Tile bathroom, 
shower & tub. Pleasant living rm. Sun- 
ny bed rm. Call Scituate 524, Mrs. Breen 
or write Box 654, Minot, Mass. 
For Sale 

4-ROOM BUNGALOW — furnished, all 
utilities, shower, hot water, space heat- 
er, GE electric stove & fefrigerator. 
Outdoor patio & fireplace. Co-operative 
community of 20 acres, lovely swimming 
pool, playground, ping pong, badminton, 
Rolling countryside of Hunterdon Coun- 
ty, N.J. For further details call Mrs. D. 
Bregman, BI 8-1828 (N.J) 














Books and Publications 








BOOKFAIR’S BUY OF THE WEEK: 
Sholokov, ‘‘Virgin Soil Upturned.”’ First 
time available in English in 22 years. 
Only $1.50. Gorky, ‘Tales of Italy.” Only 
$1. Gorky, ‘‘"Foma Gordeyev.”” Full length 
novel, only $1.25. Add 15¢ per book for 
shipping Write for our new sale list. 
BOOKFAIR, 113 W. 49 St., New York 19, 
N. Y. Phone JU 2-3195. 


a 





TEACH YOU RSELF A FOREIGN LAN- 
GUAGE IN 3 MONTHS. Instruction Man- 
uals available for Spanish, Russian, 
German, French, Italian, Dutch at $2.50 
1408 Mar- 


each. International Bookstore; 
San Francisco, Calif. 


ket St., 














vt NEW YORK 


Bev eigian 


"HELP WANTED 


NEEDED: SKILLED COUNSELORS imale 
& female', ATHLETIC DIRECTOR, 
WATERFRONT DIRECTOR, For Jewish 
Cultural Children’s Camp (interracial 
staff). Apply: Camp Kinderland, 1 Union 
Square, Rm. 408, NYC. AL 5-6283. 


GENERAL 











NEW YORK 





SOCIALIST 
UNITY FORUM 


FRI., APRIL 26, 8 P.M. 
1. F. STONE 


Publisher, “I. F. Stone’s Weekly” 


HARVEY O’CONNOR 


Author, “Empire of Oil’ 
will present 
Two Views on 
Arab-Israeli Conflict 
and Oil Imperialism 


GREAT NORTHERN HOTEL 
118 W. 57th Street, N.Y.C. 


Subscription $1. 











SERVICES 





TIME TO STORE YOUR FURS. Coats 
& Stoles of every description at $ sav- 
ings. Expert remodeling & repairing. 
Also converting your old fur coat to a 
lined cloth coat. 

MAX KUPERMAN 


315 7th Ave. Phone: OR 5-7773 





WASHING MACHINE REPAIRS 
Sales—New and used machines 
Service for all types 


Brooklyn GE 4-4228 





TELEVISION REPAIRS 
Manhattan, Bronx and Yonkers 
University Engineering Service 
154 W. Kingsbridge Rd., Bronx 63 
CY 8-0420. 





BILL’S RADIO & TV SERVICE 


Written Guarantees - Itemized Bills 
Prompt - Reliable - Reasonable 
252'2 Bleecker St. Phone: WA 9-0813 





TELEVISION SERVICE 
HI-FI MUSIC SYSTEMS 
Service in the five Boros 
NORMAN I, HALPERIN 
62 Lewis Ave., Brooklyn 6, N.Y. 
PHONE FOR SERVICE HY 1-2048 





CABINET, CARPENTRY. Interiors and 

basements remodeled. Will design to your 

needs or follow specifications. 
HEIGHTS CARPENTER SHOP 

16 Clinton St. Bklyn Hts. TR 5-7497 





CUSTOM CABINET MAKERS 
Design and Craftsmanship. Choice of 
woods and finishes. Refinishing. HI-FI 
installations. Drawings, estimates free, 
Beran-Orban, 322 E. 23d. OR 4-6123, 


FREE LIFE INSURANCE ANALYSIS 
Personal and business. Fire, health, ace 
cident, theft, etc. insurance placed. 
RENE M. SCHENKER 
420 Lex Av., N.Y. 17 MU 3-2837 








CAKL BRODSKY 
INSURANCE 
Automobile, Fire, Life, etc. 
GR 5-3826. 


799 Broadway (Cor. 11th St.) 





NORMA CATERERS — NOW BOOKING 
FOR SPRING AND SUMMER FUNC- 
TIONS, homes — temples - offices. Die- 
tary laws observed. Facilities available 
for weddings, bar mitzvahs, etc. Phone: 
GR 2-1561. 





MARCEL PAINTERS 

homes, apartments, business 
Reasonable. Anywhere in five 
For estimates phone: Nunez, GR 


Private 
premises. 
boros, 
7-7880. 





SOFA REWEBBED. Relined, Springs Re- 

tied in your home. Reasonable. Furniture 

Repaired, Remodeled. Custom Slip-cov- 

ered. Reupholstered. Foam Rubber Cush- 

foning. CaH mornings 9-1. HY iiecae 
Fraternal Attention. 





COMMUNITY CULTURAL CENTRE 
ARTIST MATERIAL STORE 
CLASSES - CHILDREN - ADULTS 

PAINTING, SCULPTURE 
PHOTOGRAPHY GUITAR 
DRAWING, MANDOLIN 
3059 Brighton 7 St. SH 3-3728 


MERCHANDISE 


AIR CONDITIONER — 1957 CARRIER 
FEDDERS OR G.E. Last opportunity to 
buy at $10 above dealer's cost. Deposit 
holds unit free until installed. Standard 
Brand Distributors, 143 4th Av. (14 8t.) 
GR 3-7819. 1 hour free parking. 








The Easter Parade is on at 
HELEN’S GIFT MART 
287 Amsterdam Av. (73-74 B6ts.) 
and CHINA OUTLET 
304 Amsterdam Av. (74-75 Sts.) 
Special imported and domestic china at 
r-duced prices up to 75% off. TR 3-8060. 
Open 10 a.m.-8 p.m. Saturdays & Mon- 
days to @ p.m. 





FINDS IN FINE FURNITURE 
Swedish & Danish imports in teak or 
walnut. Leading American designs 
(Knoll, Herman Miller, etc.) All at great 
savings. FURNITURE FINDS, Inc. AL 5- 
4840. 319 Bleecker St., at Christopher Bt. 





GET MOST FOR THE LEAST 
Antique & diamond jewelry, silverware 
—modern and antique. Repairing and 


remodeling. 
Clara and Irving Gavvrin 
22 W. 48 St. (Rm. 1103) CO 5-1881 


TIRED OF MAPLE? 
We make it mahogany. 
pairing and polishing furniture in your 
home. Estimates free. Phone: IN 9-6827, 


MAILING, PHOTO-OFFSET 
MULTIGRAPHING 
MIMEOGRAPHING 

Custom Letter Service 
39 Union Square AL 5-8160 


MOVING, STORAGE, — EXPERIENCED 
PIANO MOVERS. Profit by my 20 years 
experience. Call Ed Wendel, JE 6-8000 
or MO 6-8630 on any moving problem. 











BUDGET MOVERS & STORAGE: CH 3- 
3786. Station wagon, vans-pickup service 
anytime, any place—Insured. Estimates 
given.—Economical—PSC 859 

JIM’S EXPRESS 
Young vet. Move inexpensively. $3.50- 
$4.50 hour per man or flat rate. New 
station wagon. 24-hour service. Phone; 
SU 17-7378. 








MONTY’S LIGHT MOVING 
NEW STATION WAGON 
Twenty-four hour service 

Reasonable rates 
For !nformation call MO. 3-9278. 


APARTMENT FOR RENT 


For BUSINESS COUPLE—2 ROOM 
WALKIN—NEW PVT. HOUSE, Bronx 214 
St. nr. White Plains Rd. Private garage 
and utilities +l Will decorate to suit. 
Phone: KI 17-4555, 











Refinishing, re-: 


HIS WORLD IS UNIVERSAL 





Mendele in Africa 


In May, 1954, “The World of Sholom Aleichem,” an evening of 
three plays adapted from the work of the brilliant and beloved 
Yiddish writer, opened in New York. The production closed a year 
later and since that time has been performed with huge success in 
Chicago, Washington, Los Angeles, Buenos Aires, London, Montreal 
and Madrid. It toured- 48 American cities and will be given in Span- 
ish in Mesxico City next year. Last week we received the following 
communication from Arnold Perl, the dramatizer of the work and 
co-producer with Howard da Silva of the New York production. Perl 
has just completed another Sholom Aleichem adaptation, “Tevye, 
the Dairyman,” which will be presented in New York next fall. 


66"F™HE WORLD OF SHOLOM ALEICHEM” opened in Johannes- 

burg, South Africa, last Jan. 22. Cecil Williams, a South African 
producer, directed the play. Previously Williams had produced and 
directed such plays as Home of the Brave, Deep Are the Roots, Win- 
terset, The Trouble-Makers and some Shakespeare, He opened to 
excellent notices and the play ran in Joburg for six weeks, making 
an extraordinary showing at the Reps Theatre there. David Kossuth, 
British film and theater star, played the lead roles of Mendele and 
Bookseller and Aaron Katz, but for the most part the cast was South 


African. 


The play then moved for a three-day booking to Praetoria, some 
35 miles from Johannesburg, and thence opened (on March 21) in 
Capetown. Here too it received splendid notices and is now in its 
fourth week. The local papers have reported the play as having at- 


tained a “record run” in Joburg. 


INCE MY FIRST ENCOUNTER with Williams, some eight months 
back, he had often expressed a desire to present the play before 
a Negro African audience. Last week the following letter arrived: 


“After the booking in Praetoria, a development took place which 


will interest you. We were booked to play on Thursday in Alexandra 
Township. This is an African freehold township on the outskirts of 





SHOLOM ALEICHEM 


Johannesburg—a vivid 
illustration of African 
urban conditions: a 
slum with a few good 
dwellings, no munici- 
pal services, disease 
and crime a-plenty. I 
had booked the local 
cinema; the show was 
well - advertised, with 
write-ups in the main 
African newspaper. 
“Now for ten weeks 
the residents of Alex- 
andra have been boy- 
cotting their bus serv- 
ice into the city—a dis- 


tance of nine miles. The boycotters walk 18 miles or more a day to 
get to and from work. The Government has intervened with cruel 
interference by the police in order to smash the boycott which they 
regard not as an economic protest. but as a political struggle. The 
Africans have been heroic, marching daily in our summer heat and 


drenching summer showers. 


“At the time of our performance, they had rejected a sincere 
(but silly and unwieldy)) compromise offer, upon which the English 
press withdrew its support. Also, at boycott meetings, there were 
‘disturbances—no doubt engineered by the bus company. Consequent- 
ly, I gather (I was already in Capetown several hundred miles away), 
members of the play company got cold feet. Visions of white women 
raped and white men massacred spring easily to minds obsessed with 
fear. Despite my telegrams, the decision was taken to cancel the date. 
I was heart-broken, because it was to have been an entirely new 
venture—for the first time a real company of whites actually taking 
its show to an African township. However, there it was. But my repu- 
tation among the Africans was not entirely destroyed by this breach 
of faith, because that Friday and Saturday night we played at the 
Bantu Men’s Social Center in the middle of Johannesburg. 


“The reception of the plays was staggering. They knew who 
Bontche Schweig was well enough. But in High School the audience 
was completely at home—this is their story today! Separate lines in 
the play were cheered tumultuously: “Education should be free and 
for everyone” ... “No one should have to beg for an education.” 


And when Aaron Katz came to the line “Strike!”, 


the words were 


supplied for him by a completely exalted audience. 


“Previously, during the Johannesburg run, we took the whole 


show one afternoon to the University Great Hall, 


where we pcr- 


formed for 1,200 African, Indian and Colored (Mulatto) school chil- 
dren. Their response was fine. They didn’t miss a thing. I thought 
their reaction was more perceptive than would have been that of 


an audience of white children. 


“IT have already made enquiries about performances for non- 


whites down here in Capetown.” 


THE SHOW BUSINESS WEEKLY, Variety, of April 3, 1957, carries 
the story, date-lined Johannesburg, Apr. 2. The headline is “Sholom 
For All in S. Africa Tour.” The lead sentence of the story is “The 
World of Sholom Aleichem, which started out off-Broadway in 1953, 
has now crashed the Union of South Africa color line .. .” 


Arnold Perl 





FURNISHED ROOM FOR RENT 





110 STREET—LARGE ROOM 
for couple or woman with child. Phone: 
MO 6-6336. 





WEST END AV. IN 70's 
lor apt. Kitchen ~ privilege optional. 
Nicely furnished, elev. bldg. *rivacy. 
Phone handy, Near transportatin, Call 
TR 4-2445. 


. Room in hache- «° 


WEST SIDE—FOR LADY—large, well- 
furnished private room. Light kitchen 
privileges. Call mornings 9-11, evenings 
6-8, UNiversity 4-2892. 





APARTMENT TO SHARE 


MAN: 25-35 wanted to share large apt. 
near Columbia. All facilities. $60 month, 
Box J, Guardian, 197 E. 4 St., New 
York 9, N.Y. 
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SERVICE OFFERING CONSUMER-TESTED MERCHANDISE AT A SAVING 


GUARDIAN 
BUYING 
SERVICE 





You too can be a playboy 


y harman IS NO getting away from it—an annual checkup by 
a doctor is the only way to keep tabs on your health, 
catch serious illnesses early and minor ailments before they 
get serious. It’s also nice to be covered by health insurance 
so you don’t have to pay for the visits. 


Take the case of one office we know rather well (covered 
by health insurance). Checkups revealed: one kidney stone, 
one high blood pressure and one low, considerable alopaecia 
but only among the males, three athlete’s foots (feet?), 
some cryptic tonsils and stalinoids and a plethora of writer's 
cramp. 


They were all told to cut down on cigarettes, eat and drink 
more sensibly and get more exercise and sleep. 


Exercise they get from kicking hot issues around; a couple 
have switched to Pittsburgh stogies and Old Virginia Che- 
roots; they drink only when drunken to; but how to get more 
sleep when the only good movies are on TV’s Late Late Show? 


So, they too, like a goodly thousand subscribers in the 
last two months, have turned to GUARDIAN VITAMINS for 
added sustenance. 


The results have been amazing. Case A, for example, took 
a bottle of our geriatric formula home with him one weekend 
along with an unexpurgated version of China’s new five- 
year plan. Monday morning he breezed in with a copy of 
Playboy under his arm. 


We could go on like this through Case B, etc., but you're 
nodding. For that tired feeling we do indeed recommend a 
head-to-toe checkup by your doctor. While you're there, ask 
him about food supplements. Show him the GUARDIAN 
VITAMIN formulas and ask him to select the one best for 
you. Then compare our startling prices with other brands and 
rush your order to us. You too can become a playboy of the 
western world. 


VITAMIN-MINERAL FORMULA 


FOR GENERAL USE 
Nationally advertised brand price: $5.25 


GUARDIAN PRICE: 100 capsules, $2.75 
G 
THERAPEUTIC FORMULA 


FOR RUN-DOWN SYSTEMS AND CONVALESCENTS 
Nationally advertised brand price: $9.45 


GUARDIAN PRICE: 100 capsules, $3.95 
€ 


GERIATRIC FORMULA 


FOR 35 YEAR OLDS AND UP 
Nationally advertised brand price: $7.11 


GUARDIAN PRICE: 100 capsules, $3.75 
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GUARDIAN BUYING SERVICE ' 

197 E. 4th St., New York 9, N. Y. ‘ 
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Description of Item Amount : 
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(N.Y.C. buyers add 3% sales tax) . 

} TOTAL : 
[ 

5 No COD’s. Full payment must accompany each order. Make checks ' 

t or money orders payable to Guardian Buying Service. . 

} ' 
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NOW ON ONE RECORD! 


*Qistrakh 
*Emil Gilels 
°V. Yampolsky 
*Leonid Kogan 
Rostropovich 


playing 


BACH, MOZART 
and BEETHOVEN 


An array of some of the world’s 
finest talent performing works of 
the masters in one 12’’ Monitor 
LP record album. 


There are three selections: 


1, David and Igor Oistrakh play 
the Bach Sonata for two Vio- 
lins and Piano with Vladimir 
Yampolsky. 


. David Oistrakh and Yampol- 
sky play the Mozart Sonata 
No. 15 in B Flat for Violin 
and Piano. 


3. Emil Gilels, Leonid Kogan and 
Mstislav Rostropovich play 
the Beethoven Trio No. 9 in 
E. Flat. 

List price: $4.98 
GBS PRICE: $3.95 ppd. 
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Retractable 
Ballpoint 


PENS 









































We don’t say that these pens 
are better than any other. But 
we claim that they are as good 
as the pens that sell for $1.69 
each, 

They 2re handsome, slim, stur- 
dy ballpoint pens with retract- 
able points. They take any stand- 
ard refill, 

Sold only in sets of four. A set 
includes pens with black, blue, 


red and green bodies. All have 
blue ink only, 






SPECTATORA 


Hawkinsville recalled 


ULASKI COUNTY ATTORNEY JOHNSON and Circuit Judge 

Whaley are still trying to convince “outsiders” that 24-year-old 
sawmill worker Willie Sanford wasn’t lynched near Hawkinsville, Ga., 
about two months ago. They concede that persons who wired his ex- 
tended hands above his head, bound his ankles together, slashed him 
and, in the Judge’s words, “gutted him like an animal’ before drop- 
ping him into Limestone Creek, committed an uncommonly “frenzied” 
murder, but, said Johnson, “we haven’t had a lynching in this area 
in at least 30 years!” 


I recall a time, more than 45 years ago, when white Hawkins- 
ville was less sensitive about the word or the act. Walking from our 
cotton-and-corn farm—sometimes alone but more often with my 
brother—five miles to and from school in Hawkinsville, I looked upon 
the occasional house off the lonely road as a friendly sentinel. The 
big old Stanley house, just a half mile this side of Ocmulgee River 
bridge to Hawkinsville, had been a wayside refuge since the day my 
screams had brought black Rev. Stanley running out to the road. Too 
preoccupied with my thoughts to notice an approaching white man 
in a buggy, I had caught his whiplash across my shoulder because I 
hadn't said good morning. He gave Rev. Stanley one scared look, 
lashed his horse and fled. Rev. Stanley was seven feet tall; so broad, 
they used to say, he had to go through his doorway edgewise. 


UR FAMILIES were fast friends by the time, a year or two later, 

I went to spend my first night at the Stanleys. They were Baptists, 
as we were; Papa, too, was a preacher. Amos and Paul Stanley were 
about the same age as my brother and I. Not seeing Rev. Stanley 
when I arrived, I asked, naturally, 
where he was. They said he had tak- 
en some corn to the mill. We boys 
made quail traps, went fishing and 
loafed around, kidding and talking, 
until sundown. Evening noises were 
coming up from the fields and the 
branches and a silken mist of smoke 
tied the trees together in the after- 
sundown shadows, but Reverend 
Stanley hadn’t come back. His wife 
was scared. 

We sat in the dark, waiting. Mrs, 
Stanley tried to laugh at our non- 
sense, but she didn’t do so well. In 
a little while we cut it out. We walked 
the path to the main road, close to- 
gether, in the darkness; talked in 
whispers aS we came back and loafed around the “lot” where the 
mules crunched corn and the pigs grunted and squeaked. None of 
us had slept when dawn came. 





Someone out front was hollering: ‘““Heyo! Heyo, there! Mrs. Stan- 
ley!” Iran with her and the boys through the yard, around the house 
and to the front gate. The man’s dark face was ashen. He was looks 
ing back and jerking his thumb over his shoulder as he talked. His 
voice quavered and broke; rose in a shriek and dropped to a whisper. 
He kept saying he never hoped to live when such a thing happened 
to a brother. ‘“‘Youall come with me,” he said. We followed him. I 
didn’t know what we’d see but felt as if I were going to my own grave, 
Nor did I wonder at the crowd we gathered as we climbed rail fences 
and stumbled, in the early morning dew, across stubbled fields. We 
all, somehow, knew Rev. Stanley had been lynched. 


SMELL OF BURNT WOOD and—TI still am doubtful whether I 

only imagined it—of burnt flesh floated with the mist surround- 
ing us. The sun was a blood-red disc pushing up from the horizon. 
We came upon a section of a field where the ground had been churn- 
ed, cuffed and ploughed by a thousand broganed feet. A rail fence 
had been torn aside. We went through the opening into a narrow 
lane, beyond which was a young forest of scrub pines and oaks. 


The charred body of a man was chained upright to an iron stake. 
All hair was burned off the head. The fate was blackened skin, drawn 
taut, like a drum, over the cheekbones. Great empty holes had dis- 
placed the eyes. Hands and feet were gone. 


When I looked around for Mrs. Stanley she was on the ground, 
After a time she groaned and then cried her husband’s name. We 
pulled the stake from the ground and disentangled the chain from 
the torso. Some men found a piece of bagging like that used for bale 
ing cotton, and they laid Rev. Stanley upon it. Grasping its corners, 
they carried him home. 


The Hawkinsville Dispatch said “the negro” had lost his head 
and “cursed” Mr. B. when the white man’s automobile, the first in 
Pulaski County, tried to pass Stanley’s buggy in the narrow lane and 
frightened the horses. Stanley and Mr. B. shot it out. Mr. B. was 
killed. The horses ran away. A trail of blood led to “the negro’s” hid« 
ing place in a white neighbor’s hayloft. The farmer begged them to 
“leave him be”; but they called him “nigger lover” and looped one 
of his trace chains about the preacher’s body, and “outraged citizens 
dragged the negro back to the scene of his crime and burned him at 
the stake.” 


Today, at any rate, Hawkinsville blushes and stutters over the 
word “lynching.” 


—Eugene Gordon 





